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7” THE nation’s schools doing a 
good job teaching pupils to 
read? Is it true that the answer to 
this question is often only a matter 
of opinion because of the great vari- 
ation in methods, materials, and the 
lack of agreed standards? Do suc- 
cessful reading and thinking defy 
analysis because the classroom is a 
complex social situation and student 
differences are so great? The answer 
to the first question is an unqualified 
yes; to the next two, a qualified no. 
Research can contribute. W. S. 


Meee Gray has reported on this contribu- 
a tion in detail in his article ‘Research 
: fee in Reading Marches On.” It may 


surprise some and amaze others to 
realize how much has been going on. 
Both the basic research and the 
action research point up the reason- 
able interpretations that may be 
made about individual learners; 
about the characteristics of groups; 
and about teaching procedures. 

In discerning the improvements 
that are possible in the teaching of 
reading, Gates wisely concludes that 
a survey of the results of research 
must be made; and he does juSt this 
in his article. He recommends that 
“the emphasis should be shifted from 
teaching the child how to learn by 
being taught—that is, waiting to be 
told what exercises to do, what books 
to read, what details to study—to 
learning how to learn by himself.” 

Research in the International 
Reading Association as reported by 
Agatha Townsend represents an im- 
pressive record. Turn to her report 


in this issue and be proud of the 
record and the need for “install- 
ment” reporting. Measuring rods are 
being built, are being tried out, and 
are being refined. Standards for 
quality are being established. 

This is not the time to be alarmed 
because our schools are being com- 
pared. If they are compared accu- 
rately, we can be proud. 

This is the time to be patient but 
not impassive, to be dedicated but 
not obstinate, to be idealistic but not 
indecisive, to stand firm but not be 
mired. Research binds teachers and 
pupils alike, and those who most be- 
lieve themselves to be good teachers 
are least free to be subjective and 
opinionated. The conditions for 
teaching so as to differentiate in- 
struction are strict—they are always 
and everywhere the rule; and to 
ignore them is to break the rule and 
therefore to lose the pupil. 

After teaching all day we must 
not feel that testing and measuring 
and checking are a coarse, silent, 
ruthless affront to our effectiveness. 
We must not view the measuring rod 
as an instrument of chastisement. 
While it may be true that humility 
is more apt to be attained by those 
who seem to be unaware of or deny 
being humble, we must not similarly 
assume that we shall obtain sound- 
ness in our teaching objectives by 
denying it. Other research must be 
done and data must be analyzed so 
as to provide reliable criteria to. 
enable us to get children to the point 
where they will read on their own. 


—R.G.S. 
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Research in Reading Marches On 


by S. Gray 
@ Tue University or CHICAGO 


M° THAN four thousand reports 

of research in reading have 
been published in English during the 
last century. Whereas the number 
reported yearly was small at first, 
there has been an average of at least 
one hundred each year during the 
last three decades. The findings have 
provided the scientific bases for 
modern reforms in the teaching of 
reading, and they serve as a valuable 
guide to teachers and school officers 
in appraising current reading pro- 
grams and in improving instruction 
in reading. 

Because reports of research are 
printed in various forms and by 
many agencies, it is difficult for even 
the best informed to keep up with 
the increasing volume of literature in 
this field. Three types of summaries 
are now available: (1) the yearly 
summary of reading investigations 
published annually in the February 
issue of the Journal of Educational 
Research; (2) three-year summaries 
published in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research, the most recent of 
which was prepared by Dr. Con- 
stance McCullough and appeared in 
Vol. XXXVIII, April, 1958, pp. 
96-100; and (3) summaries covering 
a longer period of time prepared by 
Dr. Arthur Traxler and his collabo- 
rators, the last of which was pub- 
lished in 1955 under the title Eight 
More Years of Research in Reading 
(Educational Records Bureau, 21 
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Audubon Street, New York City.) * 


An analysis shows that the various 
studies may be classified into three 
general types: “basic research,” 
“‘action research,’ and summaries of 
research relating to specific topics. 
In the discussion that follows an 
effort is made to provide a brief 
acquaintance with the purposes of 
each type, along with a few signifi- 
cant examples of each. 


Basic Research 


Basic research in reading seeks to 
secure a clearer understanding of 
such problems as the nature of the 
reading act and the various factors 
and conditions that influence its de- 
velopment. During the second half 
of the nineteenth century most of the 
research in reading was of this 
character. It was concerned largely 
with two questions: how are words 
perceived? and what is the character 
of the eye movements in reading? 
The findings led to a radically dif- 
ferent concept of the reading act 
than had prevailed previously and 
paved the way for modern reforms 
in reading instruction. 

A second contribution of early 
research in reading was the discovery 
that for most purposes silent reading 
is much more economical and effi- 
*For a further discussion of these references 

and other sources of research information, 
see “The Real Frontier in Reading Re- 


search, by Theodore Clymer, in this issue 
of THE READING TEACHER. 
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cient than oral reading. A clear 
recognition of this fact led in time 
to radical changes in emphasis in 
teaching reading. As pointed out 
by Dr. Nila B. Smith in American 
Reading Instruction, the major 
aims in teaching reading about 
1900 were to develop the skills 
of word recognition, to promote 
habits of expressive oral reading, and 
to cultivate appreciation of good 
literature. By 1925 the dominating 
aims were to cultivate compelling 
motives for reading, to develop a 
thoughtful reading attitude and a 
clear grasp of meaning, to promote 
efficient habits of reading for differ- 
ent purposes, and to develop keen 
interest in personal reading. 

In efforts to achieve the new aims 
the need arose for more penetrating 
understanding of the reading act and 
of the principles underlying the de- 
velopment of efficient readers. As 
examples of the nature and scope of 
the pertinent research carried on 
between 1915 and 1930 brief ref- 
erence will be made to the studies of 
two great leaders and their associates. 
Through the use of grants from the 
Commonwealth Fund, Charles H. 
Judd stimulated intensive research 
concerning a series of challenging 
reading problems. The results were 
published in the Supplementary 
Educational Monographs by the 
University of Chicago Press, four of 
which bore the following titles: 
Reading: Its Nature and Develop- 
ment, by Charles H. Judd; Funda- 
mental Reading Habits: A Study of 
Their Development, by Guy T. Bus- 
well; Silent Reading: A Study of the 


Various Types, by Charles H. Judd 
and Guy T. Buswell; and Remedial 
Cases in Reading: Their Diagnosis 
and Treatment, by William S. Gray. 

A second effort to secure a broader 
understanding of reading problems 
was made by Edward L. Thorndike 
and his colleagues. As a result of 
detailed analyses of the errors of 
children in reading sentences and 
paragraphs Thorndike prepared an 
illuminating description of the way 
various mental processes function in 
reading. His findings led to two sig- 
nificant conclusions. The first was 
that “reading is a very elaborate 
procedure, involving a weighing of 
each of many elements in a sentence, 
their organization in the proper rela- 
tions one to another, the selection of 
certain of their connotations and the 
rejection of others, and the coopera- 
tion of many forces to determine 
final response.” The second conclu- 
sion was that “reading an explana- 
tory or argumentative paragraph . . . 
on geography or history or civics, 
and (though to a less degree) 
reading a narrative or description, 
involves the same sort of organiza- 
tion and analytic action of ideas as 
occur in thinking of supposedly high- 
er sorts.” (7) 

Building upon the progress of 
research made prior to 1930, recent 
investigators have expanded and in- 
tensified the search for new truths 
until they have explored at least in 
a preliminary way practically all 
known reading problems that arise 
from birth to old age. It will not be 
possible here even to outline the 
nature and scope of the wide variety 
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of the problems studied, or the 
nature of the major contributions of 
the findings. Instead reference will 
be made to two recent studies which 
aimed to secure added insight into 
the problems faced in promoting 
growth in understanding and inter- 
preting what is read. 

In an effort to identify the charac- 
teristics of mature readers, Gray and 
Rogers (2) developed a scale organ- 
ized in terms of five basic aspects of 
reading and eighteen criteria of 
maturity. The scale was the product 
of both previous research and new 
findings secured during the study. 
Adults of various levels of education, 
including a selected group who were 
reputedly well read and very efficient 
readers, were tested and interviewed 
to identify their characteristics as 
readers. The evidence showed that 
mature readers have so thoroughly 
mastered the mechanics of word per- 
ception that difficulties in this area 
do not serve as blocks to the under- 
standing and interpretation of what 
is read. 

Of major importance in this dis- 
cussion are the following character- 
istics of the mature readers who were 
studied: capacity to grasp the literal 
meaning accurately and thoroughly; 
ability to enrich the grasp of literal 
meaning through the recognition of 
implied meanings; capacity to ex- 
tend and clarify the understanding 
of literal and implied meanings 
through the recall of related ex- 
periences; ability to use the literal, 
implied, and related meanings in 
reaching conclusions or generaliza- 
tions not stated by the author; an 


attitude of inquiry concerning such 
items as the value, quality, or accu- 
racy of what is read; a tendency to 
suspend judgment and to use rational 
standards in reacting thoughtfully to 
what is read; sensitivity to the fact 
that the ideas acquired may have 
personal or social value; and insight- 
fulness, breadth, and penetration in 
using or applying the important ideas 
apprehended. 

Similar studies have greatly clari- 
fied some of the goals to be achieved 
through instruction in reading. As 
a further aid in this connection, 
Piekarz (4) made recordings of in- 
terviews with good and poor sixth- 
grade readers following the silent 
and oral reading of selected passages. 
During the course of the reading 
each pupil verbalized his understand- 
ing of the meaning of what he had 
read and answered thirty questions 
about it. An analysis of the responses 
revealed significant differences be- 
tween higher- and lower-level read- 
ers. 

The “higher-level reader made a 
greater variety and number of re- 
sponses,” implying greater penetra- 
tion into the materials read. His 
responses were more evenly divided 
among the three levels of interpreta- 
tion studied, moving easily and 
quickly from literal to implied mean- 
ings and to evaluative responses. He 
tended to remain objective and im- 
personal in his interpretations, to use 
his background of experience in 
enriching his grasp of meaning, to 
limit his own responses to the mate- 
rials in the text. However, he reacted 
to the ideas read in terms of personal 
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experiences and rational standards. 

The lower-level reader limited her 
responses largely to literal meanings, 
giving only passing attention to im- 
plied meanings and critical evalua- 
tions. She had difficulty in maintain- 
ing an impersonal, objective attitude 
and in distinguishing between her 
own and the author’s ideas. The 
reactions to what was read stemmed 
from an emotional rather than an 
intellectual base and were highly 
personal in nature. Some of the 
words read stimulated the recall of 
personal experiences which often led 
her far beyond the limits of the 
author’s intended meanings. 

Thus for the last half century 
basic research in reading has pro- 
vided a constantly expanding view 
of the nature of good interpretation, 
the difficulties encountered, and pos- 
sible steps in overcoming difficulties 
and in developing competent readers. 
Similar progress has been made in 
the study of practically all aspects 
of reading. Although tremendous 
progress has been made through 
scientific studies of reading, many of 
those reported have been open to 
severe criticisms. As research moves 
forward, investigators must be keenly 
aware of deficiencies in current re- 
search procedures and be diligent in 
their efforts at correction. As an aid 
in planning research or in reacting 
critically to published studies the 
reader is referred to “A ‘Forest’ View 
of Present Research in Reading,” by 
Scott (6). 


Action Research 
Action research is a term that has 


come into wide use recently to refer 
to studies which are designed to aid 
teachers, supervisors, and others in 
the on-going process of improving 
reading instruction. Such studies are 
directed by various aims: to identify 
differences in the reading achieve- 
ment and needs of pupils; to find out 
the reading preferences of the mem- 
bers of a group; to study the effec- 
tiveness of different methods of 
teaching among individuals and 
groups; to determine the extent of 
the mastery by given pupils of vari- 
ous word-attack skills; the richness 
and variety of the meanings associ- 
ated with words, and ability to select 
meanings appropriate to the context 
in which given words are used. This 
list could be extended to include 
challenging problems relating to 
practically every aspect of reading 
instruction at all school levels. 

This type of research received 
great impetus between 1910 and 
1920 as a result of the development 
of standardized tests. Previously, 
most research studies were carried 
on in laboratories through the use 
of specialized instruments and tech- 
niques. As rapidly as appropriate 
tests were available teachers and 
school officers began to use them 
widely in the study of the problems 
faced in classrooms and schools. At 
first they were used largely by school 
officers in making comparative stud- 
ies of the achievement of pupils in 
different classrooms and schools. As 
the results were studied it was found 
that tests could be used by teachers 
in the study of a wide range of class- 
room problems. Since 1920 action 
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research has increased steadily until 
it has become a vital aid in improv- 
ing instruction. As the scope of the 
problems studied has broadened, the 
techniques used in action research 
have extended far beyond the use 
of tests. 

An early example of action re- 
search is a study by Green (3) to 
determine the influence of conscious 
study of the quality of reading ma- 
terials on pupils’ choices of books to 
read. In the eighth-grade classes 
included in the study, forty-five min- 
utes were reserved for voluntary 
reading. At first the discussion of 
books was quite informal. In time 
a desire developed to identify books 
of good quality. To this end book 
reviews were introduced. Pupils were 
referred to available lists of recom- 
mended books. Groups of pupils 
were encouraged to study and re- 
port upon various kinds of books. 
As the project went forward the 
following standards were developed 
and adopted. 

““A book, to be on our lists, must 
be about something we want to know 
about. It must be written in words 
we can understand. If it tries to state 
facts, they must be accurate. If it 
tells a story involving what is true 
to life, the story must not be so over- 
drawn as to be ridiculous. It must 
become more interesting as the story 
proceeds. It must be told in good 
English.” 

When books were reported by 
different groups to the class as a 
whole they were critically considered 
in the light of the foregoing stand- 
ards. If accepted, a book was placed 


on the approved list. Very often 
books were referred back to the 
original group for additional study. 
The value of these procedures was 
measured in terms of the amount of 
reading and number of choices from 
the approved lists made by 210 
pupils in two schools. In one school 
the increase in the amount of home 
reading was 68 per cent. Equally 
important was the fact that 76 per 
cent of those materials read for fun 
were selected from the approved list. 
In the other school the increase in 
the amount of home reading was 34 
per cent, whereas 71 per cent of the 
books read were selected from the 
approved lists. In Green’s judgment 
the experiment was very valuable in 
that it supported her belief that 
amount of reading and pupil pref- 
erences can be influenced through 
carefully planned guidance. 

As one reviews the foregoing study 
critically it becomes obvious at once 
that it does not meet all of the 
requirements of sound basic research. 
Nevertheless, it proved valuable to 
the teacher under the conditions that 
prevailed in her classrooms. One of 
the errors often made by those who 
conduct action research is to assume 
that the studies have universal valid- 
ity. Such assumptions are often fal- 
lacious, due to differences in pupils, 
teachers and instructional environ- 
ments, and to a score of other 
conditions. 

As a guide to teachers in organiz- 
ing and conducting classroom re- 
search which involves comparisons, 
Dolch (1) has prepared a very read- 
able and helpful article. Among the 
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conditions which he affirms must be 
observed, the following are highly 
important: “compare ‘equal teach- 
ers’ working equally hard”; “com- 
pare pupils of equal natural ability 
and equal home influences”; “com- 
pare only equal school time and 
emphasis” ; “watch carefully the size 
of the classes”; “beware of mislead- 
ing averages” (the total distribution 
must be studied); “watch for un- 
measured results.” The reasons that 
support each of the foregoing criteria 
of good action research are brought 
out clearly in Dr. Dolch’s article. 
An interesting series of studies 
involving action research has recently 
been reported by the Department of 
Public Instruction, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia (5). The studies were con- 
cerned with the comparative effi- 
ciency of two methods of teaching 
beginning reading in the infants’ 
schools. The findings are of special 
interest in the light of the recent 
vigorous discussion of the best ap- 
proach to teaching reading. One of 
the methods had been in use for 
twenty years and emphasized phon- 
ics from the beginning. Each unit 
aimed to teach children many dif- 
ferent words containing a particular 
phonic element. As a result there was 
a high vocabulary load with many 
uncommon words in each unit. 
The contrasting method ap- 
proached reading through a readi- 
ness program and the acquisition of 
a sight vocabulary of words with 
which the children were very fa- 
miliar in daily conversation. From 
the beginning and throughout the 
course, major emphasis was given to 


the meaning of what was read. 
However, word attack skills were not 
neglected. Many methods of attack- 
ing new words were used from the 
beginning and functional phonics 
received attention during the second 
term of the first grade. 

In 1951 the Queensland Educa- 
tion Department began a compara- 
tive study of the method then in use 
with the newer methods employed 
in other states and countries. During 
1952-54 three different series of 
readers, which conformed closely 
with the contrasting method de- 
scribed above, were used experi- 
mentally in a few schools. At the 
close of 1954 the performance of the 
pupils in the schools using these 
methods were evaluated by teachers 
and inspectors and their achievement 
measured with objective tests. The 
results indicated that the children so 
taught made better progress in many 
respects. It was decided, therefore, 
to give these methods more extended 
trial and rigorous test. 

During 1955 a partially controlled 
experiment was carried on in each 
of twenty-seven schools located in 
various parts of Queensland to 
secure more accurate evidence con- 
cerning the relative merits of the two 
procedures. The schools chosen were 
representative of the schools of the 
state as a whole. The teachers who 
taught the experimental classes were 
selected from among those who vol- 
unteered to serve. They were also 
given a week’s training before the 
opening of the school year to ac- 
quaint them with the new methods. 
During the course of the experiment 
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each teacher was free to adjust tech- 
niques to the situation in harmony 
with her best judgment. The fact 
was pointed out that several inequal- 
ities existed among the experimental 
and control groups. Nevertheless, the 
evidence in favor of the newer meth- 
ods was so convincing that one of the 
three experimental series was adopt- 
ed for use throughout Queensland 
beginning in 1958. The foregoing 
statement provides a wholly inade- 
quate view of the problems faced 
and the procedures adopted in the 
conduct of the experiment. It does 
suggest, however, that even large 
school units are turning to action 


research as a means of helping to 


solve some challenging problems. 


Summaries of Research 
Relating to Specific Topics 


As the amount of research has 
increased during recent years it has 
become increasingly difficult to keep 
fully informed concerning the results 
of studies relating to specific prob- 
lems, such as methods of increasing 
meaning vocabulary. To overcome 
this difficulty, summaries have been 
prepared and published of pertinent 
research relating to many significant 
issues. The motive for some of these 
summaries has been to establish valid 
guides in critically appraising current 
practices in teaching reading and in 
making needed improvements. In 
other cases investigators have pre- 
pared critical summaries as a first 
step in planning further studies in a 
given field. In the paragraphs that 
follow selected summaries are desig- 
nated by title, author, and source of 


publication. The titles marked by 
an asterisk have been shortened, or 
changed to suggest content. 

“Visual Factors in Reading 
Disability,’ by Marion C. Deady, 
Columbia Optometrist, XXVI (De- 
cember, 1952), 5-7. See also Paul 
F. Shuman, Optometric Weekly, 
(1951), 1941-45. 

**Visual Factors in Reading,” by 
Helen L. Hulsman, American Jour- 
nal of Ophthalmology, XXXVI 
(November, 1953), 1577-86. 

**Differentiated Instruction in 
Reading,” by J. Allen Figurel, The 
Reading Teacher, V1 (September, 
1952), 27-34, 44. 

“Amplifying and Simplifying In- 

‘structional Materials: Effects on 
Comprehension,” by Mary C. Serra, 
Elementary School Journal, LV 
(October, 1954), 77-81. 

“How to Develop Concepts and 
Their Verbal Representations,” by 
Mary C. Serra, Elementary School 
Journal, LIII (January, 1953), 
275-85. 

“The Concept Burden of Instruc- 
tional Materials,” by Mary C. Serra, 
Elementary School Journal, LIII 
(May, 1953), 508-12. 

“Tnterrelationships of the Lan- 
guage Arts and Personality,” by 
David H. Russell, Elementary Eng- 
lish, XXX (March, 1953), 167-90. 

“The First R,” by Harold G. 
Shane, Research Helps in Teaching 
the Language Arts, Ch. 2. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
N. E. A., 1955. 

“Reading in Relation to Speak- 
ing,” by Mabel G. Noall, Evaluating 
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College Reading Programs, pp. 61-8. 
Fort Worth: Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 

“Reading in Relation to Listen- 
ing,” by Paul Berg, Evaluating Col- 
lege Reading Programs, pp. 52-60. 
Fort Worth: Texas Christian Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. 

*“Readiness for Beginning Read- 
ing,” by Gertrude H. Williams, The 
Reading Teacher, VI (May, 1953), 
34-40. 

“The Auditory Discrimination 
Factor in Reading Readiness and 
Reading Disability,’ by Donald D. 
Durrell and Helen A. Murphy, 
Education, LXXIII (May, 1953), 
556-60. 

“Personality Development 
Through Reading,’ by Elva E. 
Knight, The Reading Teacher, VII 
(October, 1953), 21-29. 

“Personality and Reading,’ by 
Helen M. Robinson, Modern Edu- 
cational Problems. Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1953. 

“Personal Factors Influencing 
Perception in Reading,” by David 
H. Russell and Patrick J. Groff, 
Education, LXXV (May, 1955), 
600-3. 

“Perceptual Recognition of 
Words,” by Leo Postman and Mark 
R. Rosenzweig, Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders, XXII (June, 
1957), 245-53. 

*“Reading the Comics,” I, II, ITI, 
by Paul A. Witty and Robert A. 
Sizemore, Elementary English, 
XXXI (December, 1954), 501-6; 
XXXII (January and February, 
1955), 43-49, 109-14. 


“Recent Research Relative to 
College Reading,” by Emery P. 
Bliesmer, What Colleges Are Doing 
in Reading Improvement Programs, 
pp. 26-43. Fort Worth: Texas Chris- 
tian University Press, 1954. See also 
in the following sources by the same 
Press: Emery P. Bliesmer, Evaluat- 
ing Reading Programs, pp. 28-38, 
1955; Exploring the Goals of Col- 
lege Reading Programs, pp. 29-43, 
1955; Techniques and Procedures 
in College and Adult Reading Pro- 
grams, 1957 (Roy E. Sommerfeld, 
pp. 56-72, and Oscar S. Causey, pp. 
114-20); Significant Elements in 
College and Adult Reading Im- 
provement, 1958 (Edmund N. Ful- 
ker, pp. 9-19 and Emery P. Bliesmer, 
pp. 101-14). 

“Factors Which Affect Success in 
Reading,” by Helen M. Robinson. 
Elementary School Journal, LV 
(January, 1955), 263-69. 

**Reading and the Emotions,” by 
Nila B. Smith, School and Society, 
LXXXI (January 8, 1955), 8-10. 

*“Social Influences (of Mass Me- 
dia) on Children and Youth,” by 
Evelyn I. Banning, Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XXI (February, 
1955), 36-47. 
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improvements in Reading 


Possible in the Near Future 


by ArtuHur I. GaTEs 


IN the teaching of 

reading suggests many possible 
improvements. Some are tentative 
because they depend upon uncertain 
future changes in family and com- 
munity life or technical advances in 
communication media or additional 
developments in reading research 
itself, or all of these. They are likely 
not to be made until sometime in 
the future. Other improvements are 
more clearly suggested by earlier 
research and probably can be more 
easily made in the near future. It is 
with some of the improvements of 
the latter type that this paper will 
deal. 

To discern the improvements in 
.the teaching of reading which are 
most needed in the immediate future, 
one must survey the results of re- 
search to find the components of 
instruction which are most essential 
or potent and then consider whether 
and how these can be embodied, if 
at all, in the teaching program of 
typical schools. Accordingly, let us 
begin with a brief sketch of the type 
of teaching most frequently found in 
typical American schools today. 


Reading in Today’s Schools 


During the two preceding years, 
the writer, in the process of revising 
and restandardizing four of his bat- 
teries of reading tests, has obtained 
various facts about the materials and 
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methods of teaching reading in a 
large sampling of schools in all parts 
of the country. The data to be given 
presently were obtained from a 
group of school systems, including a 
small town in California, a rural 
county in Georgia, a rapidly growing 
trading center in New Mexico, an 
agricultural center in Missouri, in- 
dustrial cities in northern New York, 
Ohio, and Michigan, residential sub- 
urban communities in several states, 
metropolitan cities such as New York 
and others. The average intelligence 
quotients of the elementary school 
populations of these communities 
ranged from a mean of 90 to 120, 
with a median intelligence quotient 
of 100 for the entire population. 
The typical teacher in these schools 
has been teaching about fifteen years 
and has spent about 60 per cent of 
this time in the grade in which he 
now works. Primary grade teachers 
change grades less often than teach- 
ers in the intermediate grades. The 
teacher has a class of twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight pupils—the standard 
deviations of these means, however, 
are six to seven pupils, which means 
that class size varies greatly. The 
pupils in a given grade today are 
much younger, except in grade one, 
than they were two decades or more 
ago— by one month on entering 
grade two, by four months in grade 
four, by nine months or about the 
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length of the school year, in grades 
five and six, tapering down to about 
six months in grades eight and nine. 
(These are facts which laymen and 
especially lay critics of education do 
not seem to take into account.) The 
marked lowering of the age of pupils 
in the grades is the result of the 
changed promotion policy; in the 
present sampling, the mean percent- 
age of promotion was about 96. 
Moreover, more of the pupils of very 
low attainment stay in school now 
than formerly. In general, then, 
. Classes are larger and younger and 
have a greater range of individual 
_ differences today than formerly. 
Basal reading systems are almost 
universally used (about 99 per cent), 
although with variations in proce- 
dure. Many use one series for “basal” 
work exclusively in grades one and 
two; others use two series co-basally, 
and many use more than two, espe- 
cially in grades four and above. The 
mean numbers of basal series used 
are: grade two, 1.5; grade three, 
1.7; grade four, 5; and grade six, 
2.0. It may, therefore, be said that 
the use of one or two sets of basal 
reading books and materials, and a 
teaching procedure embodying the 
main features outlined in basal man- 
uals is the prevailing form of reading 
instruction in today’s schools. 
Another important trend has been 
the increase during the last two dec- 
ades of the number of miscellaneous 
books in the classroom library. The 
mean number of books found in the 
schools recently surveyed was, for 
grade two, 77; grade three, 85; 
grades four, five, and six, from 100 


to 105. There seems little doubt that 
children have greater opportunities 
today than previously to get at 
library and bookmobile materials. 


Difficulties in Teaching Reading 


During the past few years, the 
writer has accumulated teachers’ 
opinions about the greatest difficul- 
ties encountered in teaching reading. 
Following are the most frequent 
ones. 

Lack of time to deal adequately 
with all the individuals in the class 
is a persistent problem. The teacher 
realizes that he should study each 
child thoroughly in all his character- 
istics and provide generous amounts 
of individual guidance almost every 
day, but he, typically, finds it impos- 
sible. There are frankly too many 
pupils and too many other phases of 
teaching for him to handle. He is 
forced to spend most of his time with 
the whole class, or at best a sizable 
group, while painfully aware that his 
teaching is far from sharply adjusted 
to individual needs. Lack of suffi- 
cient study and guidance of the indi- 
vidual is probably the one outstand- 
ing deficiency in teaching reading 
(and in other areas as well) today. 
The greatest need of the immediate 
future is improvement in meeting 
individual needs, either by reducing 
the size of classes, or providing more 
teachers or teachers’ aides per class, 
or smarter teachers, or by greatly 
improved teaching materials and 
procedures, or all of these. 

Teachers frequently say, in effect, 
“Yes, I have a hundred books in the 
classroom, but I don’t have nearly 
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enough books, especially small books, 
which are high enough in substance 
and interest, wide enough in variety, 
and /ow enough in difficulty for my 
poorer readers, especially the boys. 
I also should like to have more read- 
ing material written especially for 
my very bright and very expert, but 
young, readers.” Here at least is one 
need that can be met. Many such 
books can and should be written and 
published in the near future. 

The typical basal series of readers 
and preparatory books, and practice 
books or workbooks, can help the 
teacher make adjustment to indi- 
vidual differences by freeing some of 
his time otherwise spent in oral 
teaching, by helping him determine 
individual attainments and difficul- 
ties, and in other ways. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted, the basal readers 
do tempt the teacher to pursue a 
good deal of mass instruction. They 
are so beautifully organized, so easily 
managed, so skillfully arranged se- 
quentially that they make it tempt- 
ingly easy to put the whole class or 
large sections of it into action to- 
gether. They seem subtly to induce 
some teachers to rest on their oars, 
to let the books do the job. The 
typical manual accompanying these 
books exhorts the teacher to study 
the individuals and gives extensive 
suggestions for helping them, but 
many teachers find it relatively diffi- 
cult or impractical to do so. 

For several decades there have 
been a number of teachers and stu- 
dents of teaching methods who have 
felt that the best way to get teachers 
to attend to individual needs is to 


eliminate the “basal text” type of 
program entirely, and adopt an 
“individualized program.” This will 
force the teacher to sink or swim in 
a sea of individually managed read- 
ing activities. He has got to teach 
them himself. If workbooks and 
other practice materials are used at 
all, they are employed not as basal, 
sequential materials, but in a sup- 
plementary ad hoc manner. It must 
be admitted that this method does 
put it up to the teacher really to 
square off with the problem of get- 
ting to understand the individual 
child; and if he has the vigor, inge- 
nuity, and insight, he is likely to do 
very well. 

In interviews with a large number 
of teachers who have tried such an 
individualized program, the writer 
and his associates found that most of 
the teachers said it got to be an 
increasingly tough job as the class 
roll exceeded fifteen children. 

The well-managed individualized 
program embodies several highly 
desirable features. 

1. Individual conferences, prop- 
erly conducted, have great motivat- 
ing and—especially for the sensitive, 
slow learner—therapeutic values, as 
has long been known (1). 

2. Individual conferences tend to 
give real insight into a child’s abili- 
ties, difficulties, and needs, both 
natural and necessary. It makes the 
teacher “keep his eyes and ears open” 
(4). 

3. The individualized program 
tends to reduce what Mr. Frank G. 
Jennings, one of the writer’s asso- 
ciates, has aptly described as the 
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“patina of requiredness” found in 
so much of what the school has to 
offer (3). 

An open-minded survey of re- 
search and of the experience of 
teachers who have used basal reading 
programs and the better types of 
“individualized reading” procedures 
will enable one to see that the best 
teaching will combine the good fea- 
tures of both methods. The best work 
with basal books embodies individu- 
alized teaching, and the best “indi- 
. vidualized teaching” includes whole 
class and subgroup activities and the 
use of materials taken from, or iden- 


tical in principle with, basal readers © 


and workbooks. We should nip in 
the bud the idea, now beginning to 
emerge, that one must accept one or 
the other of two antagonistic systems. 
We must undertake to discern the 
good features of each and attempt to 
embody them into what should be a 
better system than either. 

The remainder of this article will 
consist of a brief discussion of a few 
general principles which the writer 
believes should be followed in the 
effort to evolve an improved pro- 
gram in the immediate future. 


Principles for Improving 
Reading Instruction 


A century of research in psychol- 
ogy has shown that reading is a 
subtle skill like singing, playing the 
violin or bridge or tennis or golf, 
and that it takes years of devoted 
practice under expert guidance to 
achieve high levels of proficiency. 
The pupil must be motivated suffi- 
ciently to enjoy trying hard to learn, 


and the teacher must know inti- 
mately what skills, insights, and 
techniques produce the best per- 
formances in the long run. An eager 
learner and a shrewd teacher are 
more important than any books or 
materials or program in reading, 
quite as they are in tennis or playing 
the violin. 

The emphasis should be shifted 
from teaching the child how to learn 
by being taught—that is, waiting to 
be told what exercises to do, what 
books to read, what details to study 
—to learning how to learn by him- 
self. This is what a youngster strives 
to do when he learns to play baseball 
or tennis or to swim. He tries to 
figure out how to go about it himself. 
He strives to understand how the 
good pitcher or swimmer performs 
and what he as a learner is doing 
wrong. There is a strong suggestion 
in the results of research and in 
observations of expert teaching in 
dancing, music, and athletics, and in 
the theatre and elsewhere, that we 
have greatly underestimated the 
school child’s capacity for achieving 
insight into the nature of good and 
poor techniques. He can learn under 
his own steam in reading—provided 
he has a teacher shrewd enough to 
help him. 

The facilities long used by football 
coaches and tutors of prospective 
movie actors for cultivating self- 
insight in their students, and diag- 
nostic insight for themselves, should 
be employed more extensively. 
Moving pictures, and now television 
pictures, of expert performers to 
demonstrate the various good ways 
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of tackling unfamiliar words, of 
skimming a newspaper, etc., could 
easily, but not inexpensively, be pre- 
pared. Tape recorders can be put to 
a number of illuminating uses in 
teaching reading. The subtle arts of 
the master teachers should be made 
widely available on television, and 
in sound-motion pictures for other 
teachers to observe. Television offers 
opportunities for master teachers to 
teach pupils and less gifted teachers 
at the same time. 

Parenthetically, English teachers 
and specialists often appear to regard 
television and sound-motion pictures 
as rivals of reading and literature. 
It would probably really be a help 
in the development of interest and 
ability in reading if these mechanical 
devices could take over a much 
larger share of the teaching of the 
content subjects, especially those in 
which textbook reading material is 
notably difficult. Reading has been 
and still is the slave of the school 
curriculum. If a pupil thinks of hard 
school work, he thinks of reading a 
hard book or manual. All day long— 
the youngsters complain—it is read, 
read, read hard stuff. Little wonder 
the child, or college student, or busi- 
ness man, for that matter, is likely 
to turn to something else as soon as 
the work day is over. If reading were 
not labored so long and so hard in 
school, it would be a lot more fun. 
Paradoxically, pupils would prob- 
ably read more if they were required 
to read less. 

Suggestions for certain changes in 
the roles of the teacher and the 
learner have been made. Now, what 


about the authors and publishers of 
teaching materials? There is much 
for them to do. They need to pro- 
duce materials that are designed 
primarily to foster self-learning. 
They are already producing a flood 
of do-it-yourself books and articles in 
other areas—hunting, fishing, foot- 
ball, bridge, dancing, drawing, skin- 
diving, cabinet making, hot rod cars, 
hifi phonographs, and so on and on. 
Why not do-it-yourself books and 
booklets for reading? There are pos- 
sibilities for immediate improvement 
here, especially for materials de- 
signed clearly to meet a wide range 
of individual differences, and to help 
the pupils learn by themselves. 

We should launch studies of ways 
in which children can learn better by 
themselves and teach each other in 
various arrangements by pairs, trios, 
and quartettes. The typical school 
provides work by a whole class or by 
the individual or subgroups, typically 
groups of six to ten pupils, but little 
with the smaller units. As greater 
skill in self-learning and understand- 
ing appear, a greater specialization in 
grouping should be possible in spite 
of the now widely held feeling that 
three or four groups are about all a 
teacher can contend with. Experi- 
mentation with the small groups is 
almost negligible. It is promising. 
It is needed. (2) 

Definite steps should be taken to 
make better use of the special abili- 
ties of members of the staff of a 
school system, and to secure addi- 
tional special services when needed. 
The administrative provisions for 


making use of teacher cooperative 
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groupings, of “master teachers,” 
“reading specialists,” psychologists, 
reading centers, teachers’ helpers, 
and community agencies in such 
systems as Chicago, Oshkosh, Wis- 
consin, Hagerstown, Maryland, and 
elsewhere, point up the possibilities 
of rich returns for the improvement 
of classroom instruction. The confu- 
sion about what reading specialists 
should be called, how and what they 
should study, what services they can 
and should render, is_ especially 
regrettable and should be clarified 
promptly. 

Finally, and perhaps most impor- 
tant of all, is the recognition that the 
school should now develop reading 
enthusiasms and skills not only for 
typical school materials but also, 
indeed perhaps primarily, for enjoy- 
ing and learning from the wealth of 
material available for all ages and 
at all hours of the day and night 
outside of school. The mass of mate- 
rial appearing daily in newspapers, 
tabloids, comics, in hundreds of peri- 
odicals, books, booklets, pamphlets, 
circulars, letters, on the television and 
movie screens, in radio broadcasts is 
almost overwhelming. While much 
of it is poor and some of it downright 
awful, much of it is interesting, in- 
forming, and more up-to-date than 
most school materials. The teacher 
of the communication arts should 
recognize that teaching how to deal 
efficiently and critically with this 
flood of material has become a basal 
part of every school’s responsibility. 
Such learnings cannot be safely left 
for higher schools or adult education. 
Nowadays the kids are heavily occu- 


pied with these media, before they 
enter the kindergarten. And what 
they get will in large measure be 
determined during the rest of their 
lives by what they learn to like and 
to handle efficiently. 
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Research in Thinking Abilities Related to Reading 


by Donatp D. DurRELL 


Aten every school subject 

claims thinking as its special 
province or as one of its major 
objectives. Social studies, science, 
mathematics, literature, languages, 
fine arts, and vocational subjects 
claim improvement in thinking abili- 
ties as an outcome. Thinking abilities 
have been courted by educational 
methods throughout history: the 
Socratic method, the Montessori 
methods, case methods, problem 
methods, discussion methods, ap- 
prenticeships, and even “brain 
storming” are proposed as ways of 
inducing thinking. The art of ques- 
tioning, formerly a staple in normal 
school training, was intended to 
improve thinking; remnants of this 
approach are found in the study 
guides at the ends of chapters in 
school textbooks. Since thinking is 
so widely and consistently approved 
as an objective of education in all 
subjects and at all levels of educa- 
tion, it is strange that it does not 
have a more established research 
background. 

Various types of thinking are 
essential to later use of reading. 
Simple comprehension, when no 
relationships or analyses are made, 
is likely to result in rapid forgetting. 
Even the reading of fiction, if not 
associated with known situations in 
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the child’s life, may be little more 
than controlled daydreaming. If 
reading is to be useful in later be- 
havior, some type of mental reaction 
must accompany or follow reading. 

There is no single definition of 
thinking satisfactory for research or 
teaching purposes. Thinking seems to 
embrace many types of mental tasks, 
and since most definitions are am- 
biguous or elusive, it appears neces- 
sary to give illustrations and exam- 
ples in order to make clear the type 
of thinking task being taught or 
measured. Russell (9) describes the 
following types of children’s think- 
ing: associative thinking and fantasy, 
concept formation, problem solving, 
critical thinking, and creative think- 
ing. There is no clear agreement 
upon the definitions or numbers 
of types of thinking; a number of 
writers such-as Dewey (3) equate 
thinking with problem solving, while 
others follow Symonds (11) in find- 
ing many different types of thinking. 
The fact that there are discrete 
functions in thinking is shown by 
low correlations between various 
measures of thinking. In a recent 
study Chambers (2) found correla- 
tions of .33 to .71 among several 
measures of thinking abilities, but 
these were reduced to .14 to .55 
when mental ability was held con- 
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stant, and were further reduced to 
.03 to .33 when reading achievement 
was controlled statistically. 

The ability to think appears to rest 
upon training rather than upon in- 
telligence. Glaser (5) demonstrated 
marked gains in critical thinking 
among twelfth-grade pupils; Kay 
(7) showed that critical reading 
could be improved among pupils in 
high school; Salisbury (10) pro- 
duced marked gains in the ability of 
high school students to organize and 
subordinate ideas; Jenkins (6) im- 
proved the elaborative thinking of 
sixth graders; and Arnold (1) 
showed that critical thinking can be 
taught in the fifth and sixth grades. 

Several studies reported low rela- 
tionships between intelligence and 
either initial or final scores in the 
thinking abilities taught; a high 
score in reading comprehension does 
not assure achievement in any of the 
thinking abilities measured thus far. 
Apparently, thinking abilities rest 
upon specific instruction, incidental 
instruction, or fortunate environ- 
ment, or heredity. The important 
thing is that all types of thinking 
thus far taught respond well to spe- 
cific instruction. 

The first essential to research in 
thinking is definition; the second is 
measurement. Any person proposing 
research in children’s thinking will 
do well to read the descriptions of 
thinking proposed by Russell (9), 
and follow by examining measures 
of various forms of thinking, such 
as those of Wrightstone (13), Raths 
(8), Gans (4), Tyler (12), and 
Jenkins (6). Any investigation of 


teaching higher mental processes 
will include a measure which may be 
adapted to new levels, subjects, or 
situations. Research in the construc- 
tion of tests of thinking abilities of 
various types and in various subjects 
is to be encouraged. - 

There are numerous status studies 
to follow the construction of meas- 
ures of thinking abilities, especially 
as they relate to reading and study. 
‘We need measures of ability to inter- 
pret ideas, to make inferences and 
applications, to generalize, to organ- 
ize and subordinate ideas, and to do 
many forms of critical and creative 
thinking. When these measures are 
available, we may discover common 
and different factors among them 
and define better approaches to in- 
struction and measurement. Prob- 
ably we will find that certain types 
of thinking, such as elaborative or 
associational thinking, have a high 
transfer value, that the techniques 
of stimulating a “flow of ideas” in 
one subject transfer to other subjects 
with little effort. Salisbury (10) 
suggests that a high transfer results 
from lessons in organizing ideas. 
Critical thinking, which requires the 
evaluation of a product or perform- 
ance against some standard, may 
be so dependent upon specialized 
knowledge that there is little transfer. 

Further status studies are to be 
found in the examination of text- 
books, workbooks, and study guides. 
It is sometimes difficult to discover 
any pattern among the suggested 
thinking activities for pupils; cer- 
tainly, there appears to be no devel- 
opmental sequence among them. If 
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there is merit to the “art of question- 
ing” as a stimulus to thought, there 
should be some examination of the 
types of questions presented in in- 
structional materials. When we know 
more about thinking processes, the 
design of study guides for readers 
and textbooks will improve. The ex- 
amination and classification of ques- 
tions and study activities in textbooks 
should be accompanied by a similar 
examination of reading comprehen- 
sion tests. Our measures of the 
outcomes of reading may be too 
largely the retention of facts or 
simple interpretation. 

The most profitable research ven- 
tures will be those of design and 
evaluation of materials and methods 
of teaching thinking. From the mis- 
cellany of exercises found in current 
textbooks we will need to select types 
of questions and exercises, find pos- 
sible sequences and levels among 
them, provide intensive practice, and 
evaluate outcomes. Probably the 
most important to the use of reading 
is elaborative thinking in its various 
forms: relating the content of read- 
ing to previous knowledge, illustra- 
tions and applications, opportunities 
for use, relationships to other fields, 
and various associations which inte- 
grate reading into knowledge or 
action. It will probably be found 
that well-designed exercises in elabo- 
rative thinking in reading will pro- 
duce higher permanent retention and 
greater availability of knowledge to 
new situations. We may discover 
that elaborative thinking is better 
done in discussion groups of various 


sizes than in either individual or 
whole-class activities, that specific 
planning or applications are better 
than remote or academic tasks, that 
intensive sequential instruction is 
more effective than occasional or 
incidental instruction. 
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The Real Frontier in Reading Research 


by THEODORE CLYMER 


T= THREE preceding articles have 
pointed out trends in research for 
the past years, have dealt with ways 
in which instruction may be im- 
proved, and have summarized re- 
search findings in the area of critical 
reading. Another major task, the real 
frontier in reading research, and one 
that needs constant attention, is 
putting research to work in the class- 
room. All the research findings in 
the field of reading instruction have 
little or no value until they are 
applied in the day-to-day job of 
teaching children to read. The task 
of applying what we know about 
reading to what we do in teaching 
reading is the focus of this article. 


How Well Do We Apply 
Research Findings? 

Surveys by competent authorities 
sometimes give discouraging reports 
of the degree to which school prac- 
tices conform to research findings. 
Traxler (6) suggests, however, that 
the need to improve reading instruc- 
tion is no greater now than it was 
formerly. Supporting Traxler’s views 
are the reports of achievement of 
today’s children when compared to 
the achievement of children of five, 
ten, or twenty years ago. See, for 
example, the article by Betts (1). 
These studies suggest equal or im- 
proved achievement for the children 
in today’s schools. In view of this 
somewhat conflicting evidence, we 
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must conclude that we may be doing 
an adequate job in applying research 
findings to the teaching of reading, 
but that much remains to be done 
to improve the situation. The job 
that we are doing is satisfactory— 
but it could easily be done much 
better. 


What Prevents Application of 
Research Findings? 

A wide range of causes is probably 
responsible when practice trails be- 
hind what research suggests is good 
reading instruction. The situation in 
any one school is likely to be some- 
what unique, and to determine the 
cause or Causes in a particular school 
would undoubtedly require careful 
study. The following list includes, in 
the writer's judgment, the major 
reasons for inadequate application 
of research findings to classroom in- 
struction: (1) Lack of knowledge 
of research findings, (2) Lack of 
knowledge of how to put these 
findings into practice, (3) Lack of 
administrative and/or community 
support for changes in the reading 
program, and (4) Lack of proper 
teaching conditions (such as reason- 
able work load, sufficient supplies 
and materials, appropriate class size, 
suitable school plant, etc.), which 
enable the teacher to do his best 
work. 

If these lacks are the major causes 
of difficulty, let us examine the first 
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two — knowledge of research and 
knowledge of how to put findings 
into practice—and suggest methods 
whereby these problems may be 
overcome. In the space available 
here, it is obvious that only a few 
suggestions in these two areas can 
be made. The problems of adminis- 
trative and community support and 
proper teaching conditions can be 
mentioned only indirectly because of 
space limitations. 


How Can We Gain Knowledge of 
Research Findings? 


Robinson (5) clearly understands 
the problem of the teacher who goes 
to the research journals for an answer 
to his questions about classroom 
practices. He may find there is 
nothing available about his particu- 
lar program, or he may discover so 
many reports based upon different 
designs and populations, and with 
differing conclusions, that he is hope- 
lessly confused. What is the teacher 
to do? One answer must be, as 
Robinson points out, a collection and 
interpretation of research by quali- 
fied persons. 

Reading research has been collect- 
ed and interpreted in a variety of 
ways in the materials that are de- 
scribed below, and each deserves 
special consideration. These materi- 
als are ordered from the most general 
to the most specific in terms of their 
utility to the classroom teacher. 

Basic readers and their accom- 
panying workbooks and manuals. 
The authorship of modern basic 
readers assures the teacher that these 
teaching tools are constructed with 


a sound research foundation. The 
names of Gray, Gates, Betts, Russell, 
Bond, and many others appear on 
countless research articles, as well as 
on material intended for instruc- 
tional use. The teacher can be cer- 
tain that the basic materials authored 
by such persons apply research find- 
ings in a careful, thoughtful manner. 
Thus, the teacher who is seeking 
help on an effective research-oriented 
way of teaching vowel principles, 
basic study skills, critical reading, or 
any other reading ability will find 
general help in any of the modern 
basic programs. 

In certain localities, principals and 
supervisors are suggesting that teach- 
ers abandon all use of basic materi- 
als. Until teachers are as skillful in 
applying research findings as persons 
who devote their lives to the job, 
and until they are provided generous 
allotments of time to write materials, 
the basic programs are tools that 
should be available in all classrooms. 

Professional books. Today the col- 
lege instructor faces an embarrass- 
ment of riches as he guides his read- 
ing methods .classes to professional 
books which are based upon research 
findings. Every few months, it seems, 
another valuable book appears. The 
classroom teacher may turn to these 
books to find answers to questions on 
classroom practice which are based 
on research findings. To be sure, not 
all these books will agree on all 
matters; but the agreement is greater 
than is sometimes supposed. The dis- 
agreements are helpful, for they pro- 
vide the new frontiers in reading on 
which progress can be made. Today’s 
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professional books provide an excel- 
lent means of learning about re- 
search findings and how they can be 
applied in the classroom, for the 
current books illustrate research 
principles by descriptions of class- 
room practices. See, for example, 
Harris (3), and McKim (4). A 
study schedule of as little as one hour 
a week in these professional books 
will reward any teacher with en- 
riched and more effective teaching. 

Useful summaries of research. 
The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association of the 
NEA have cooperated in bringing 
together the results of research in a 
form which is readily useful to 
teachers. A series of pamphlets 
which cover a wide range of subjects 
—from spelling instruction to home- 
work assignments—is available for 
twenty-five cents per pamphlet from 
the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Profes- 
sor Gates of Columbia has prepared 
the readable and practical pamphlet 
entitled What Research Says to the 
Teacher: Teaching Reading. The 
contents of this pamphlet are suc- 
cinct and unequivocal in their appli- 
cation to the teaching of reading. A 
copy of this pamphlet should be on 
every teacher’s desk. 

The Encyclopedia of Educational 
Research. This volume, organized 
and written through the auspices of 
the American Educational Research 
Association and published by the 
Macmillan Company, provides an 
expert evaluation of the research in 
countless areas of education. The 


current edition (1950) carries a 
thorough and concise summary of 
reading research by W. S. Gray. 
This material warrants the thought- 
ful attention of anyone who seriously 
wants to understand the research 
background of reading instruction. 
A revised edition of the Encyclopedia 
will be available in 1960. 

Traxlers summaries of research. 
Arthur Traxler’s three summaries 
(7, 8, 9) provide an overview of 
reading research beginning in 1930 
and covering nearly twenty-five 
years. These carefully prepared bul- 
letins, published by the Educational 
Records Bureau, provide annotated 
bibliographies grouped according to 
topic. These bulletins merit careful 
attention by all students of reading 
instruction. 

AERA’s Review of Educational 
Research. Every three years the 
Aimerican Educational Research 
Association devotes an issue of the 
Review of Educational Research to 
language arts and fine arts. These 
reviews — necessarily selective be- 
cause of the broad areas covered — 
give a good overview of some of the 
major studies published during the 
period covered by that issue. 

Gray's yearly summaries. In 1925 
W. S. Gray published his Summary 
of Investigations Relating to Read- 
ing, which compiled and reviewed 
the research in reading up to that 
date. Since then, each spring Gray 
has published a yearly summary of 
reading research. These summaries, 
which now appear in The Journal 
of Educational Research, should be 
consulted for recent developments 
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in reading research or for trends in 
reading over the past thirty years. 

Professional journals. Sometimes 
the reading of research articles in 
professional journals is a frustrating 
experience because of the complex 
statistical vocabulary and symbols 
used. With a careful examination, 
however, the adequacy of the design 
and the major findings can be evalu- 
ated and perhaps applied to a par- 
ticular classroom problem. Dolch’s 
article (2) will be a major help to 
the classroom teacher in evaluating 
research studies. 

Three journals frequently report- 
ing reading research are The Ele- 
mentary School Journal, The Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, and 
Elementary English. Reports in these 
journals are generally not statistically 
complex and usually carry a clear 
interpretation of what the results 
mean for the classroom. 

From the various sources discussed 
above the teacher may obtain infor- 
mation about research findings as 
they apply to the teaching of reading. 
Having obtained this information, 
the teacher faces a second and infi- 
nitely more difficult task—putting 
the findings to work in the classroom. 


Careful Planning 


The teacher’s first job in applying 
research in the classroom is to con- 
sider carefully the application of 
research to his particular teaching 
area or age group. There can be no 
substitute for a careful, thoughtful 
interpretation of how the research 
will find applications in the teacher’s 
particular situation. Generally, after 


studying the research, writing an 
outlined statement of how the re- 
search is to be applied will be a 
helpful exercise in clarifying thinking 
and in formulating plans for carrying 
out the change in instruction in the 
classroom. 

Perhaps this careful consideration 
may include talking over your plans 
with a friend who is a teacher, and 
who may be able to add additional 
insight. A friendly “give-and-take” 
discussion over coffee will usually 
provide ideas available in no other 
way. Usually the principal or the 
supervisor should be consulted, for 
they can provide wise counsel, offer 
suggestions of procedures and mate- 
rials, or possibly point out areas in 
which problems are likely to arise. 
Some changes in instruction require 
a schoolwide planning program, and 
in these cases it is, of course, particu- 
larly important that the principal 
and the supervisor be consulted. In 
many situations where the changes 
are relatively major, the parents 
should be consulted so they have an 
understanding of the program, for 
in most communities parental oppo- 
sition comes from a lack of under- 
standing of the “whys” of a modern 
reading program. If procedures such 
as these are carried out, the teacher 
will have a much clearer idea of how 
the research findings may be applied 
in his particular situation. 

Setting Up Classroom Procedure 

The second step to be carried out 
in applying research findings in the 
classroom is to work out very care- 
fully the classroom procedures which 
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will be necessary to implement the 
research findings. This point cannot 
be overstressed. The need for a care- 
fully planned and detailed program 
of what will happen step-by-step is 
essential to a successful program. 
This is not to suggest that the teacher 
would not welcome changes, or that 
unexpected events would not be 
utilized in the classroom to promote 
a vitalized learning program. But it 
is equally true that disappointment 
and chaos will come from a program 
in which the class procedures are 
worked out in an accidental and 
happenstance manner. The detailed 
plan of operation is particularly 
important when only part of the 
class will be involved in any one 
activity. This means that a careful 
program must be worked out for 
those children who are not imme- 
diately under the teacher’s direction. 
At the beginning stages, it may be 
necessary to work out every step in 
an extremely detailed manner. Later, 
as the teacher’s skill increases and 
as the students gain more maturity, 
it may be possible for the teacher to 
turn more of the planning over to 
the pupils to allow them greater 
freedom in the selection of the way 
and the manner in which they carry 
out the assignment. 


Need for Modest Beginning 


The third point to be kept in mind 
in applying the research findings to 
the classroom is that generally a 
modest beginning is best. The major 
mistake of most teachers in attempt- 
ing to change their teaching to con- 
form to research findings is to make 


too sweeping changes. A modest 
beginning will be helpful to the 
teacher because he is feeling his 
way in carrying out instruction in 
a new or somewhat different man- 
ner. A modest beginning will allow 
him to test out his ideas, to more 
or less feel his way along as he 
gains in understanding of the pro- 
cedures and as he gauges the chil- 
dren’s ability to respond to the kind 
of instruction he hopes to give. A 
modest beginning is also helpful for 
the children because they, too, will 
be learning as this new program is put 
into effect. Making a slow, cautious 
approach in this manner may require 
more time to reach the goal of 
changing instruction, but the goal 
is more likely to be reached than in 
a case where the teacher immediately 
makes major changes, and then both 
the teacher and the children struggle 
to find their way in the new routine. 
The need for a modest beginning is 
perhaps illustrated most often in 
those cases where teachers are at- 
tempting to use multiple, flexible 
groups for the first time. Beginning 
teachers, for example, often start 
their grouping in an ambitious way 
for even an experienced teacher. Too 
sweeping a program results in chaos 
with neither the children nor the 
teacher prepared to handle it. 


Need for Careful Evaluation 


After the program is being carried 
out successfully in the classroom as 
the teacher would like it, one major 
step remains. This step is the careful 
evaluation of the results of the new 
teaching. Unfortunately, in a few 
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school systems sweeping changes are 
made in the instructional program 
without the provision for checking 
the results of such changes. This 
means that no definite conclusions 
can be made about the changes in 
the children as a result of this in- 
struction. The author recently visited 
an area where sweeping changes are 
being made in the manner in which 
children are being grouped for read- 
ing instruction. (Incidentally, the 
technique of grouping being used is 
not one supported by the research— 
at least as the writer would interpret 
it.) No systematic provision is being 
made for an evaluation of the results 
of the new technique of grouping. 
At the conclusion of their instruc- 
tional period, using the new tech- 
niques of adjusting for individual 
differences, there will be no way to 
determine in these schools whether 
the new technique results in greater 
learning or whether the old technique 
provided the better means for pro- 
moting reading growth. 

The suggestion is not being made 
that the teachers be called upon to 
carry out their own experimentation 
and design of research experiments. 
What is suggested is that when 
changes are made, an attempt should 
be made to evaluate, either formally 
or informally, the results of the new 
procedures. In the case of a school- 
wide change, the principal, super- 
visors — or, in the larger systems, 
research directors—should aid in the 
designing of studies that will permit 
an adequate evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the new: procedures. 

When a teacher is carrying out 


procedures on his own, an informal 
evaluation may be made using stand- 
ardized test scores, counts of books 
read, subjective measures of attitude 
changes, or any other measures 
which seem appropriate to the ob- 
jectives of the experimental program. 

This article has pointed out some 
of the major sources of research 
information which are valuable and 
useful to the classroom teacher, as 
well as some suggestions for putting 
into practice the changes indicated 
by research. Much of our reading 
research has yet to be interpreted and 
applied to the task of classroom in- 
struction. For the classroom remains 
as the true frontier in reading 
research. 
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What’s Happening in Reading in Sweden? — II* 


by Eve MALMQUIST 


N SPITE of the manifest adminis- 

trative and educational interest in 
problems connected with reading 
and reading disabilities which in 
recent years has been in evidence in 
Sweden, very few comprehensive 
scientific investigations in this field 
have so far been completed and 
published in our country. 


One of the reasons is, no doubt, 
the great lack of suitable objective 
measuring instruments in different 
spheres. Above all, there has been 
a need for all kinds of reading tests. 
Now that this need has been partly 
met by the standardization of read- 
ing tests for some school levels in 
recent years, we may confidently 
expect an increase in research in 
problems connected with reading, 
reading disabilities, and reading 
methods. Sweden, however, is still 
in great need of many more carefully 
constructed and standardized read- 
ing tests for all school levels. 


Medical vs. Psychological 


Research in the field of reading 
disabilities has, as in many other 
countries, been mainly carried out 
along two different lines, the medical 
and the educational-psychological. 
Ever since the pioneering work in 
this field by Morgan, Kerr, Hinshel- 
wood, etc., at the turn of the century, 


*This is the second (and concluding) part 
of an article that began in the issue of 
October, 1958, 
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medical research has, as a rule, up- 
held the theory that cerebral injuries 
of one kind or another are the main 
cause of reading disabilities. The 
medical line of approach generally 
does not deny that many factors 
other than a cerebral defect—e.g., 
environmental conditions—may in- 
fluence reading and writing proc- 
esses, but these factors are regarded 
as “non-specific,” and the types of 
reading disabilities they may be 
assumed to cause are termed “sec- 
ondary.” 

In medical literature the main in- 
terest has been directed toward what 
is considered to be the specific factor, 
viz., congenital defect or disease of 
the cerebral cortex, to describe which 
the term “congenital word blind- 
ness” is most frequently used. The 
medical point of view concerning 
reading disabilities has been the 
leading one in Sweden for a very 
long time. Up to the beginning of 
the 1950’s, the medical concept 
“word blindness” was dominant and 
fully accepted by official school 
authorities despite resistance from 
teachers and psychologists. A repre- 
sentative work of medical research 
in this field is Bertil Hallgren’s dis- 
sertation, “Specific Dyslexia” (1). 

Only recently has a psychological 
point of view concerning reading 
disabilities been stressed in official 
papers from the Royal State Board 
of Education. 
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Swedish teachers and _psycholo- 
gists do not, as a rule, deny that 
there may be a few cases of reading 
disabilities in which the main cause 
is “congenital word blindness,” but 
we consider that this hypothesis has 
not been verified satisfactorily. On 
the contrary, we are of the opinion 
that the main causes of an under- 
development in reading ability, in 
the great majority of cases, should 
be looked for in another direction. 
On the basis of the author’s own 
experimental studies of Swedish chil- 
dren in the first grade (2) it has 
been concluded that a large number 
of factors may be associated with 
reading disabilities. 

As against the medical view that 
reading disabilities are a well defined 
pathological phenomenon, an ab- 
normality, a disease, we hold that 
reading disabilities should be regard- 
ed only as phenomena which fall 
within the framework of normal 
variation. 

Such terms as “children with 
reading disabilities” and “poor read- 
ers,’ which are generally employed 
in research in educational psychol- 
ogy, and which are accepted also by 
the author in his own experimental 
studies, may rightly be criticized as 
too vague and indefinite. We believe 
that it would be of great value if 
agreement could be reached as to 
the scope of such terms. 

For our part we consider that the 
expressions “children with reading 
disabilities,’ “poor readers,” etc., 
are appropriate and justified only 
under the following conditions: (1) 
We limit ourselves to stating about 


pupils whom we assign to such a 
group of readers that their reading 
ability is conspicuously below the 
minimum standards required for 
their age and class. (2) Reading 
ability is measured by standardized 
reading tests; the delimitation of the 
“poorest readers” can then be made 
at that part of the distribution curve 
which is most suitable for the pur- 
poses of teaching and school admin- 
istration. (3) The way in which this 
delimitation is carried out is stated 
when making a report, and the 
measuring instrument is given. 

For example, we consider that a 
child at a normal age for the first 
grade of the primary school has 
reading disabilities of such a nature 
that special teaching of some kind is 
required, if the results he has ob- 
tained in reading fall below minus 
one sigma on the distribution curve 
for a given standardized reading test 
for this grade. 

The use of such terms as “children 
with special reading disabilities” we 
find appropriate if: (1) The child 
has poor reading ability (e.g., below 
minus one sigma for an approved 
standardized reading test for the 
grade in question), but his intelli- 
gence is normal or above normal 
when measured by a conventional 
test such as Terman-Merrill. (2) 
The pupil’s reading ability, measured 
by an approved standardized reading 
test for the age in question, deviates 
significantly (e.g., a discrepancy of 
more than one sigma on the common 
scale for the two measuring instru- 
ments) in a negative direction from 
general intelligence as measured by 
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a conventional test such as the Ter- 
man-Merrill. 


Summary 


We may summarize as follows 
some of the most important and, for 
Sweden, unique contributions to our 
knowledge of reading disabilities, 
and the techniques applied in the 
author’s above mentioned - studies 
which may be considered useful in 
this field of research. 

1. Our studies were based on a 
normal population of children, and 
on different groups of readers select- 
ed from this population in accord- 
ance with results of reading tests. 
The usual procedure in previous 
research was to select groups to be 
studied from reading clinics, reme- 
dial reading classes, child guidance 
clinics for children with educational 
difficulties, or general personality 
maladjustments, etc. 

2. In addition to the more con- 
ventional methods of investigation 
— comparisons between different 
groups of readers with regard to one 
variable at a time, and studies where 
each factor is considered separately 
in relation to reading ability — we 
studied several variables not only in 
isolation but also in interaction with 
other variables. We thus obtained a 
sounder basis for generalizing about 
the influence of the variable under 
consideration. The analysis of vari- 
ance technique seems to us to be very 
useful for research in this field. 

3. The construction and stand- 
ardization of reading tests on a 
representative national sample of 
children, and the application of 


operational methods for differentiat- 
ing various groups of readers, made 
it possible to obtain an unequivocal 
and clear determination of the fre- 
quency of reading disabilities in the 
first grade of Swedish elementary 
schools. 

4, Our investigations were rather 
extensive. A relatively large number 
of factors were studied in the same 
population and at the same test ses- 
sion. We attempted to take into 
account the child’s pre-school devel- 
opment, his birth, health, speech 
development, home background, so- 
cial and economic status, educational 
level of his parents and other home 
conditions. Moreover, the respective 
teachers evaluated a number of 
personality factors for each pupil. 
Vision, hearing, reading ability, 
visual perception, spelling ability, 
intelligence, etc., were tested. Some 
teacher and school variables were 
also studied. ‘This comprehensive in- 
vestigation gave certain advantages. 
The exploratory and summary char- 
acter of our studies may be consid- 
ered to afford good starting points 
and ample suggestions for further 
research in this field. 

5. In our studies, out of more 
than forty variables investigated the 
following factors were found to be 
most intimately related to reading 
disabilities in the first grade, and 
also most clearly differentiated poor 
readers from good readers: (a) 
Intelligence, ability to concentrate, 
persistence, self-confidence and emo- 
tional stability or nervousness in the 
child. (b) Spelling ability according 
to some spelling tests, and visual 
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perception as measured by five visual 
perception tests. (c) Social status 
and educational level of the parents, 
and reading interests in the home. 
(d) Experience of the child’s teach- 
er, as measured by number of years 
of service. 

6. By using the case-analysis ap- 
proach we have shown that children 
with “special reading disabilities” 
(IQ above ninety according to the 
Terman-Merrill) deviated negative- 
ly, in a very marked manner, from 
the mean for the total population 
investigated, with regard to several 
other variables besides reading abil- 
ity. Judging by our results, reading 
disabilities at first-grade level are 
never isolated defects. In all the cases 
investigated they were found to exist 
together with deficiencies, disturb- 
ances, or unfavorable conditions in 
several other areas. 

7. Contrary to the findings of 
many former investigators, our anal- 
ysis of oral reading errors shows very 
clearly that in our sample there 
were no types of errors especially 
characteristic of poor readers. All 
the recorded types of errors in oral 
reading also occur among good 
readers, but with less frequency. The 
same applies to the different types of 
spelling errors, except that errors 
such as omission of vowels in the 
spelling tests were found to occur 
very rarely among good readers. 


Further Studies Needed 


Here we shall only indicate some 
of the areas where important prob- 
lems remain to be solved. 

1. The design of our studies in 


Sweden has not made it possible to 
furnish any definite information re- 
garding the causes of reading disa- 
bilities at the elementary school level. 
We have, however, been able to 
show significant relations between 
certain factors and reading disa- 
bilities, and it seems that the case 
analysis approach may make a 
valuable contribution to an under- 
standing of the causes of reading 
failures. 

2. It would be desirable to carry 
out an intensive longitudinal study 
of the development of reading ability 
during the first school years. 

3. Our results show that the fre- 
quency of cases of reading disability 
varies very considerably in different 
classes at the same level. A special 
further study is therefore needed to 
determine the extent to which the 
teacher’s personality influences learn- 
ing to read. It is also reasonable to 
assume that inadequate methods of 
teaching may directly cause reading 
disabilities in certain children. 

4. A study is required which will 
clarify the relationship between the 
reading material used in teaching 
and the occurrence of reading dis- 
abilities. 

5. It would be of great interest to 
inquire into a possible relationship 
between the number of children in 
a class and the frequency of reading 
disabilities. 

6. The part played by heredity in 
this complex of problems requires 
renewed intensive treatment. 

7. Thorough case studies are both 
desirable and necessary for gaining 
more knowledge about different 
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kinds of personality and emotional 
patterns which may be assumed to 
have a causal relationship with read- 
ing disabilities. 

8. When is it most suitable to be- 
gin to teach reading to pupils whose 
degree of maturity varies in different 
respects, in order to prevent reading 
disabilities? Such a study should be 
made with the aid of a whole team 
of experts in psychology, education, 
sociology, and medicine. 

A number of research workers in 
Sweden are engaged in studies of 
these and other closely related prob- 
lems in reading and reading disabil- 
ities, apart from the author of this 
article—Torsten Husen, Jon Naes- 
lund, and Ake Edfeldt at the Uni- 


versity of Stockholm, among others. 
Some research in the field of reading 
is going on at the recently started 
State School for Educational Re- 
search in Linkoping, which is the 
only school in Sweden for experi- 
mental education of this kind. 
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The Secondary School Reading Specialist* 


by H. ALan Rosinson 


= ARTICLE is based upon the 

questionnaire responses of 401 
secondary school reading specialists 
in the five largest cities of 41 states 
and the District of Columbia. 
Twenty-one per cent, or 83, of the 
respondents were male; 79 per cent, 
or 318, were female. Males ranged 
in age from 24 to 56 with a median 
age of 33; females ranged from 22 
to 65 with a median age of 45. 

Although the term “reading spe- 
cialist’ will be used in this article, 
“remedial reading teacher’ and 
“reading teacher” appear to be the 
most frequently used titles for those 
who specialize in reading instruction 
in the secondary school. Reading 
consultant, reading specialist, direc- 
tor of reading, reading supervisor, 
reading coordinator, and a variety 
of other titles are used much less 
frequently. The secondary school 
reading specialist works with grade 
levels seven through twelve, although 
the greatest concentration of effort 
seems to be with grades seven 
through nine. 

Most reading specialists are affili- 
ated with an English or language 
arts department, although a rather 
large number are members of a 
separate reading department. Many 
report affiliation with guidance or 
*Based upon an unpublished doctoral study 
by H. A. Robinson, “An Occupational Sur- 
vey of Reading Specialists in Junior and 


Senior High Schools.” New York Univer- 
sity, 1957. Pp. 143. 
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pupil personnel services, psychologi- 
cal services, supervision, administra- 
tion, or no department at all. 


Nature of the Work 


Reading specialists in the seconda- 
ry school prove to be diagnosticians, 
teachers, and consultants. As diag- 
nosticians they administer standard- 
ized reading tests, informal reading 
inventories, and spelling tests. ‘They 
often administer group and/or indi- 
vidual intelligence tests. Projective 
techniques are used by many. A 
number employ an individual visual 
survey test to screen visual difficul- 
ties. Some use an audiometer to 
check hearing. A very small number 
use the ophthalmograph to diagnose 
the pattern made by the eyes during 
a reading situation. At times reading 
specialists hold individual interviews 
with pupils, participate in com- 
munity testing programs, help score, 
analyze, and interpret standardized 
tests, and refer pupils to other agen- 
cies for assistance. 

As teachers they teach reading to 
individuals, small groups, and nor- 
mal-size classes. Many use instru- 
ments as aids in the teaching of 
reading. About 50 per cent teach 
English or other subjects in addition 
to the actual work in reading. A 
number conduct in-service courses. 
A small minority also teach cor- 
rective spelling, mathematics, and 
penmanship, give speech therapy, 
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conduct sight-saving classes, give 
therapy to disturbed pupils, and 
“cover” classes for other teachers. 

As consultants the specialists hold 
conferences with parents and staff 
members. They help teachers select 
reading materials, and they conduct 
demonstration lessons. Regardless of 
title or departmental affiliation, most 
secondary school reading specialists 
serve as consultants to teachers in 
one way or another. 

Reading specialists may also be 
responsible for numerous other activ- 
ities. Many speak to community 
groups, supervise the teaching of 
reading, and undertake research 
projects. A number develop or revise 
reading curricula, keep records and 
make progress reports, prepare 
budgets, select and schedule pupils 
for reading classes, attend and par- 
ticipate in professional conferences, 
maintain special reading libraries, 
and write or revise reading materials. 
A small number are involved in 
guidance work, use readability for- 
mulas, write professional articles, 
read and review juvenile literature, 
and maintain reading instruments 
or repair books. Some supervise or 
assist in the school library, have 
charge of school discipline, take 
charge of school publicity, prepare 
school bulletin boards, take charge of 
the school budget, supervise attend- 
ance, act as school treasurer or 
accountant, have the duties of a 
ranking teacher, supervise new and/ 
or student teachers, schedule the 
total school program annually, and 
direct a program for the gifted. 

Reading specialists are sometimes 


also responsible for many extra 
duties assigned to, or accepted by, 
secondary school teachers. Such du- 
ties include: club and sport sponsor- 
ship, homeroom activities, depart- 
mental tasks, faculty committee 
work, study hall supervision, hall 
patrol duty, playground supervision, 
safety patrol supervision, leadership 
role in the PTA, evening assign- 
ments, lunchroom supervision, assist- 
ance with clerical work in the office. 
One female reading specialist in the 
study even reports that she is the 
school gardener! 


Preparation 


Over four-fifths of the specialists 
hold bachelor’s degrees; over three- 
fifths have master’s. About 8 per cent 
have professional certificates in read- 
ing, but less than 1 per cent hold 
doctorates. 

Most reading specialists have 
taken a great deal of course work 
in psychology and English. Many 
have taken lecture courses in read- 
ing, but only about two out of five 
have taken six or more semester 
hours in supervised practice of the 
teaching of reading, or had reading 
laboratory experience. Almost 50 per 
cent have taken six or more hours in 
guidance and supervision or admin- 
istration. Well over 50 per cent 
would have liked to have had more 
intensive work in reading instruction 
itself during their training periods. 

Most secondary school reading 
specialists report having been regular 
classroom teachers for three or more 
years before specializing in reading. 
However, 18 per cent of the men 
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and 8 per cent of the women had 
only one to two years of classroom 
teaching experience before specializ- 
ing. Sixteen per cent of the men and 
4 per cent of the women had no 
classroom teaching experience before 
specializing. 


Entrance 


Almost 50 per cent of the reading 
specialists in the study were asked 
to accept their jobs without immedi- 
ate pay raises while they were em- 
ployed as classroom teachers. A few 
received immediate pay raises. About 
a third obtained their jobs through 
direct application. In a few instances 
jobs were found through the services 
of college placement offices or pri- 
vate employment agencies. Infre- 
quently jobs were gained through 
the passing of Civil Service exami- 
nations, referral by professional 
acquaintances, or actual soliciting 
by a school administrator. Occa- 
sionally the specialist developed the 
program until it become recognized 
by the administration; at times, 
teachers were sent by the school 
system to study for the job. 


Earnings and Satisfaction 
The over-all median annual salary 


is $5,250. Salaries range from $1,692 
to $9,000 per year. One-fourth of 
the specialists earn $4,000 or less 
annually; another fourth earn 
$6,100 or more per year. Most of 
the secondary school reading special- 
ists do not receive larger salaries 
than classroom teachers with com- 
parable years of experience. 

Almost 99 per cent of the special- 


ists are satisfied with their jobs. In 
fact, 77 per cent say they are either 
enthusiastic about their jobs or love 
them. 

The chief satisfactions seem to be 
related to the nature of the work 
itself: observation of pupil progress; 
helping pupils in their total adjust- 
ment through corrective reading; a 
feeling of accomplishment; the abil- 
ity to stimulate the enjoyment of 
reading. Most specialists seem to gain 
the greatest part of their personal 
satisfaction from the pupils directly. 
A few indicate pleasure in working 
with their professional colleagues, 
in the challenging and stimulating 
work, and in having the opportunity 
to serve the total school and com- 
munity. 

The chief dissatisfactions appear 
to stem from the structure and ac- 
ceptance of the program within the 
school or school system: not enough 
time scheduled for corrective read- 
ing; negative attitudes of some 
teachers; large size of corrective 
reading classes; lack of understand- 
ing by the administration; inade- 
quate materials and equipment. A 
few indicate displeasure with student 
and parental attitudes, training for 
the job, and inadequate salary. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

1. There is a trend for the sec- 
ondary school reading specialist to 
broaden his work beyond the con- 
fines of the English Department. 
Here is a trend which should be 
encouraged by administrators who 
take the lead in structuring the posi- 
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tion in their respective schools, and 
by the reading specialists who accept 
such positions. In many traditional 
secondary schools it is customary to 
cling to departmental boundaries. 
Teachers in other departments may 
not feel free to call upon the services 
of the reading specialist who is affili- 
ated with one particular subject- 
matter oriented department. Mem- 
bership in a Reading Department, 
no department, or Pupil Personnel 
Services Department appears to 
make the reading specialist available 
to all. 

2. Different titles do not always 
indicate different duties. There is no 
significant relationship between the 
titles and duties of the 401 specialists 
in the study. Reading teachers, reme- 
dial reading teachers, reading con- 
sultants, et cetera, seem to perform 
similar duties. 

3. There is a need for more in- 
tensive training in the area of 
specialization. Ninety-eight per cent 
of the specialists in the study who 
commented on their training suggest 
that they should have had more 
intensive work in the teaching of 
reading. Administrators need to 
cease the “promotion” or “demo- 
tion” of classroom teachers with little 
or no experience or training as read- 
ing specialists. These teachers should 
be required to obtain training before 
undertaking the job, or trained spe- 
cialists should be hired. 

4. The degree of job satisfaction 
seems to increase as duties become 
less like those of the classroom teach- 
er. The extremely satisfied reading 
specialists in the study, to a signifi- 


cantly greater extent than the mildly 
satisfied, appear to be involved in 
activities of a more specialized 
nature. Significantly larger propor- 
tions of the mildly satisfied are con- 
cerned with classroom work: teach- 
ing reading to normal-size classes; 
teaching English classes; teaching 
other subjects. 

5. Most satisfactions of secondary 
school reading specialists appear re- 
lated to the nature of the work, while 
most dissatisfactions seem to stem 
from the structure and acceptance 
of the reading program within the 
school or school system. 

eIn order to care for many of the 
dissatisfactions, job definition is 
essential. State certifications and 
requirements for membership in 
professional reading organizations 
may provide partial solutions of a 
universal nature. Immediate steps, 
however, can be taken by school 
staffs. Administrators, teachers, and 
the reading specialists must survey 
the particular needs of individual 
schools or school systems. Attention 
must be given to the total concept 
of reading improvement; reading 
instruction cannot be improved by 
“remedial” classes alone. The ad- 
ministration and staff will need to 
accept the fact that the reading spe- 
cialist differs from the classroom 
teacher. The reasons for a_less- 
structured program and the variety 
of activities must be understood by 
all. Most important of all is the role 
of the administrator who should give 
active support to the program and 
take the lead in faculty and com- 
munity education. 
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NE OF the recommendations that 
grew out of a study of juvenile 
delinquency authorized by the May- 
or of New York City in 1955 was 
the establishment of a reading clinic 
to serve the emotionally disturbed 
retarded reader. Accordingly, in 
October, 1955, the first reading 
clinic in the history of the New York 
City public schools, known as Special 
Reading Services, was launched by 
the Elementary School Division with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Child Guidance. The first center was 
established in Manhattan. A second 
center was opened in Brooklyn in 
December, 1956. At the time of this 
writing the Board of Education’s 
new budget has made provision for 
three new reading clinics with 
twenty-two additional staff members. 
Special Reading Services is unique 
in Board of Education history in that 
it provides for the complete integra- 
tion of the work of a clinical and 
an instructional staff under one 
administrator. 


The Program As It Functions 


The program consists of two major 
aspects, an instructional service and 
a clinical service. Both of these ser- 
vices include teacher training in that 


*Part II (describing the work of the clinical 

team and summarizing the clinical find- 
ings) will be published in an early issue 
of THE READING TEACHER. 


The Special Reading Services of the 
New York City Board of Education 
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teachers are trained in instructional 
methods and in assistance in clinical 
services. In addition, there are 
auxiliary services, pediatric examina- 
tions and follow-up, ophthalmologi- 
cal examinations and follow-up, and 
speech diagnosis and treatment. 

Reading rooms are set up in each 
of the two borough centers and in 
each school that is serviced by the 
Reading Clinic. These reading rooms 
are designed as attractive reading 
centers for the chidlren, but they 
also provide suggested techniques, 
devices, and materials for the teach- 
ers of the school. 

The staffs of the clinics consist of 
reading counselors who are specially 
selected experienced teachers (four 
in the Manhattan Center, three in 
the Brooklyn Center), a full-time 
psychologist, a full-time psychiatric 
social worker, a part-time psychia- 
trist, and’ a clerk in each of the 
centers. The administrator is in over- 
all charge of the clinics. 

Six schools have been provided 
with this intensive service in Man- 
hattan, and six in Brooklyn. About 
four hundred and fifty children have 
been given some service. Two hun- 
dred and forty are presently in the 
program. About seventy classroom 
teachers are participating directly in 
the program, and more than this 
number have participated indirectly 
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through grade or faculty conferences 
and teacher visits to the Reading 
Clinic. 

Criteria for the selection of chil- 
dren for this service are: average or 
better than average intelligence, 
reading retardation of at least one 
and one-half years if the child is in 
fourth grade and correspondingly 
greater or less retardation if the 
child is in a higher or lower grade 
than fourth, the child’s need for help 
in personal-social adjustment, and 
parental consent. 

Every child accepted for the Spe- 
cial Reading Services must have a 
signed statement by the parent or 
guardian affirming willingness to co- 
operate with the total Special Read- 
ing Services Program. This includes 
consent for a psychiatric examination 
where needed. 


Children are referred to the Spe- 
cial Reading Services by the prin- 
cipal of each participating school. 
Usually the children are fourth 
graders, though some have been re- 
ferred from third and fifth grades. 
The initial screening is done by the 
reading counselors who study the 
cumulative record cards, confer with 
present and past teachers and then 
administer a standardized reading 
test.* If in the reading counselor’s 
judgment the child meets the cri- 
teria, the case is referred to the clinic 
team for further evaluation. The 
psychiatric social worker interviews 
the mother. At this time the parent 
*Various tests have been used. The present 
policy is to use the appropriate one or 


more of the New York Tests of Growth in 
Reading, Tests A, B, or C. 


also signs the consent slip. The psy- 
chologist makes an initial study of 
the child. If the clinic team also 
agrees that the child meets the cri- 
teria, the child is accepted. If the 
child’s intelligence is below average, 
or the parent cannot or will not plan 
to cooperate, the child is not 
accepted. 

The following tabulation shows 
the grade location of the 240 chil- 
dren now in the two centers. 


Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 


Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Manhattan 
Center 3 1 57 31 38 
Brooklyn 
Center 1 0 49 38 1 0 


4 1 106 69 39 
Grade 6 Total Number 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Total 
Manhattan 
Center 6 1 104 47 151 
Brooklyn 
Center 0 0 51 38 _ 89 
6 1 155 85 240 


All but a very few of the children 
accepted have IQ’s of 90 or higher; 
the exceptions are those for whom 
scores are considered minimal. The 
psychologists give individual exami- 
nations when group test results are 
questioned. In both centers some 
children with superior intelligence 
are included, the highest obtained 
IQ being 138. The median IQ for 
the Manhattan group was 104.3 and 
for the Brooklyn group, 103.5. 


The following is a tabulation of 
the reading retardation in years for 
the children in the two centers at the 
time of their admission to Special 
Reading Services. 
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Reading 
Retardation Manhattan Brooklyn 

in Years Center Center Total 
3.6 - 4.0 1 1 2 
3.1 - 3.5 4 0 4 
2.6 - 3.0 12 3 15 
2.1 - 2.5 35 23 58 


1.6 - 2.0 56 43 99 
1.1 - 1.5 43 19 62 


Total 151 89 240 
Median Retardation, 1.9 years 


Joint Planning by Instructional 
and Clinical Staff Members 

As soon as a child is admitted to 
the Special Reading Services, the 
reading counselor to whom he is 
assigned, the psychiatric social work- 
er, and the psychologist confer. Here 
a first evaluation of the child’s read- 
ing problems is made. The Special 
Reading Services is essentially a team 
approach, both clinical and educa- 
tional, in understanding and meeting 
the needs of the children in the pro- 
gram. This is evident not only when 
the interpretations of the findings of 
the psychologist, psychiatric social 
worker, and psychiatrist are present- 
ed to the reading counselors, but 
also when these counselors, in turn, 
relate back to the clinic team obser- 
vations and problems of the children 
as they occur during the reading 
sessions. 


There is a continuous exchange 
and pooling between clinical staff 
and educational staff. The availabil- 
ity of the psychologist, psychiatric 
social worker, and psychiatrist ena- 
bles the reading counselors to meet 
with a minimum of delay and a 
maximum of understanding the ex- 


treme situations that arise in the case 
of the very disturbed child. 
Generally, the reading counselor, 
and occasionally the full team, confer 
with the classroom teacher so that 
the emotional needs as well as the 
instructional needs of the child may 
be met in his regular classroom activ- 
ities. Since diagnosis is conceived as 
an on-going process, the program is 
oriented not only to the initial evalu- 
ation of the child, but toward the 
developing picture which comes with 
continuing work by the full staff. 


The Instructional Program 


The instructional program as de- 
scribed applies to both the Brooklyn 
and Manhattan branches of the 
Special Reading Services. 

The reading diagnosis. In order to 
get a complete picture of the child’s 
functional level, the results of the 
achievement tests are studied and 
evaluated. The types and frequency 
of errors and the accuracy ratings 
are noted, as well as the reading 
counselor’s observations of the child’s 
responses to the test situation. An 
open textbook test is administered to 
each pupil and the Gilmore Oral, 
Reading Test, a diagnostic test, is 
given to many of the children, as 
needed. 

Consultation with school person- 
nel. Cumulative record cards, health 
cards, anecdotal records, guidance 
records, and other available informa- 
tion are studied to learn the school’s 
view of the personal-social back- 
ground of each child. Conferences 
are held with the classroom teachers 
of the children when newly admit- 
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ted, and at periodic intervals later. 
Each classroom teacher is asked to 
fill out a form describing the per- 
sonal-social adjustment of the child 
at the time the Special Reading 
Services begins work with the child. 

Grouping. On the basis of the 
above data children are placed in 
groups. Informal orientation sessions 
are held at first. Further study in- 
volves talking with the children, 
observing their reactions in the group 
situation, noting their preferences in 
reading activities, and discovering 
their individual aptitudes and inter- 
ests. No set procedures are adhered 
to, except that usually children of 
the same grade are grouped together. 
Sometimes it is found desirable to 
assign children from the same class- 
room to different groups. The groups 
remain flexible and re-grouping goes 
on as old needs are met and new 
needs arise. 

Scheduling. In organizing the 
schedule of instruction for the chil- 
dren many factors are taken into 
consideration. Provisions have to be 
made for the plans of the classroom 
teachers, for fixed schedules arranged 
.by the school, and for the educa- 
tional needs of the child with respect 
to the over-all class program. The 
emotional needs of the children are 
of paramount concern to the reading 
counselor. The aim is to achieve full 
and eager participation and maxi- 
mum interest on the part of the 
pupils. With this goal in mind it is 
considered unwise to deprive a child 
of physical training, of arts and 
crafts, of class trips, or any similar 
programs. However, even with care- 


ful planning and scheduling it is not 
always possible to achieve this goal. 
It has been gratifying to note that 
where the exigencies of the situation 
necessitated a choice, most of the 
children indicated a preference for 
the reading session. 


Methods and Materials of 
Instruction 


The reading program is largely 
developmental. The origin of the 
developmental lessons is in the ex- 
periences of the children. Varieties 
of experience charts are used. Many 
of the phonics and reading skills are 
taught through these charts as the 
occasion arises. ‘Teacher-prepared 
rexographed materials are used either 
in the introduction, planning, or 
culmination of an experience. The 
children enjoy many activities such 
as cooking, clay modeling, dramati- 
zation, crayon and pastel drawing, 
listening to music, and dancing. 
Each of these activities provides rich 
reading experience. 

Magazines are a constant source 
of pictures, lettering, articles, and 
“ideas.” There are many library and 
supplementary books on different 
levels of reading ability. The children 
use these freely. There is a constant 
exchange of books. Occasionally, 
trips to the public libraries are ar- 
ranged. Children are encouraged to 
borrow books from the public libra- 
ries as well as from the Special 
Reading Services library. 

Books are brought to life by the 
creation of figures personifying char- 
acters of stories. Cooking took on 
new glamour and motivated a run 
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on cookbooks when French toast, 
instant pudding, chocolate Easter 
eggs, etc., were made in the reading 
room. 

Clay is utilized in the reading pro- 
gram not only because of its thera- 
peutic value in relieving tensions, but 
also because it stimulates the children 
to explore books on the ways to use 
clay. One of the near-by schools has 
generously permitted the Special 
Reading Services the use of its kiln, 
and the children are delighted with 
their finished products. 

Through the use of puppets read- 
ing has been revitalized for some 
children who had previously re- 
mained comparatively unresponsive. 
Interest in creating an Easter puppet 
show led to a search for books on 
puppetry in the library. ‘The children 
found out how to make puppets and 
built a stage selected from several 
plans in the book. They wrote their 
own script, which was read by the 
children as they performed. 

A variety of teacher-made materi- 
als is used. Reading games, phonic 
devices, and illustrated charts are 
developed to meet the specific read- 
ing needs indicated by the children. 

One of the major objectives of the 
instructional program is to meet 
the child’s emotional needs. Varied 
methods are employed to afford ego 
satisfaction so definitely required by 
these children. For example, calen- 
dars and charts noting birthdates are 
used and conspicuously displayed. 
Birthdays are celebrated by the 
group. Though the reading coun- 
selor’s work with the children is 
mainly through the small-group ap- 


proach, some children at first are 
not ready to work in groups and 
must be seen for a time on an indi- 
vidual basis. Usually, however, the 
reading counselor each week meets 
the children in groups of five or six 
for two sessions of one hour each. 

Record keeping. On file for each 
child are two folders. One is the 
confidential case record, used only 
by the clinic team. The other is the 
reading counselor’s folder. The latter 
contains a copy of the cumulative 
record card, health, and test cards; 
all are regularly brought up to date. 
Initial diagnosis of reading is record- 
ed, as are all subsequent measure- 
ments. Statements as to the child’s 
personal-social status secured from 
the classroom teacher and the find- 
ings of the speech improvement 
teacher are also filed. An anecdotal 
record is kept by the reading coun- 
selor, indicating the child’s develop- 
ment in reading and his response to 
the total situation. This on-going 
narrative furnishes a basis for plan- 
ning the individual program, observ- 
ing the type and range of needs 
expressed over an extended period, 
and evaluating the program. These 
records are referred to constantly. 
Records of conferences with the 
school staff and the clinical team 
are also noted. 


“‘Graduation’’ from the 
Special Reading Services 


When, in the reading counselor’s 
judgment, a child seems to be read- 
ing at his grade level, he is re-tested 
with an appropriate standardized 
reading test. If it is found that the 
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child has improved sufficiently, the 
reading counselor confers with the 
clinic team to determine whether the 
child can be considered for “tapering 
off.” When the staff agrees, the 
classroom teacher is asked whether 
the child can maintain himself in 
the classroom without further help. 
Then the social worker consults with 
the child’s parents. If all are agreed, 
the child’s program is changed so 
that he comes to the reading room 
only once a week for approximately 
a month. During this time the child 
is prepared for the goal of “gradua- 
tion” from the Special Reading 
Services. 

In the past these closing exer- 
cises, at which the children receive 
diploma-like certificates, have been 
attended by the school principal and 
staff members. The most recent 
“graduation” was a most exciting 
and stirring event. Attractive invita- 
tions were sent to the parents of all 
the children in the reading program, 
principals of the cooperating schools, 
officials of the Board of Education, 
and others. Of special interest was 
the panel of six parents of children 
in the Special Reading Services who 
discussed their children’s problems 
and expressed enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion for the work of the Reading 
Clinic. One of the parents made the 
following statement: “When your 
child is sick with a fever you call the 
doctor and he prescribes medicine 
and the child generally recovers. 
When your child is sick in a different 
way, as our child was, and we did 
not know it, we did not know where 
to turn. We might never have known 


how sick he was until disaster struck. 
For us there was the Special Reading 
Services. Our child is ‘graduating’ 
today. He is reading very well and 
is a well adjusted boy, thanks to the 
Special Reading Services.” 

A group of six “graduates” pre- 
sented brief original statements about 
their changed attitudes towards 
reading since they were taken into 
the Special Reading Services. One 
of the children said, “I am _ not 
afraid of books any more. I know 
now that books can be friends.” 

The first group of children who 
“graduated” in February, 1957, 
formed an Alumni Association. This 
group meets twice a month. They 
elect officers and plan programs 
which include reporting on books 
borrowed from the Special Reading 
Services or the local library. Recent- 
ly the children completed the writing 
of a script for a program which they 
plan to present at the next “grad- 
uation.” The continuance of these 
groups helps the children to main- 
tain the achieved goals and also 
assists in our follow-up. It is signifi- 
cant to note that all the “alumni” 
have continued to make excellent 
progress in reading since graduation. 


Some Statistical Outcomes 


When the children were admitted 
to Special Reading Services they 
were beginning readers, the majority 
scoring below third grade. For the 
240 children the median reading re- 
tardation was 1.9 years below grade 
expectation. The length of time that 
the children were in the Special 
Reading Services varied from one 
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year and five months for some chil- 
dren to six weeks for the most recent 
group. In the new Brooklyn Center 
the length of stay was much shorter, 
ranging from six months to only two 
months. 

It is recognized that because of the 
variations in length of stay and grade 
locations, generalization concerning 
reading gains is difficult. For this 
reason a method of showing changes 
in the rate of each child’s reading 
growth had to be devised. Rates of 
reading growth were based on the 
assumption that reading achieve- 
ment (in years and months) divided 
by time spent in school would give a 
percentage which would be roughly 
representative of reading growth. 
Thus the child in the third month of 
the fourth grade should theoretically 
have acquired 3.3 years of reading 
ability (a score of 4.3 —1.0*) in 
the 3.3 years attended and have a 
“normal” rate of reading growth of 
100 per cent. A child in the same 
school grade whose reading grade 
score was only 2.5 would have a 
rate of only 45 per cent (his score 
of 2.5 minus 1.0; divided by 3.3, the 
years and months of schooling). 


The reading gain for each child, 
obtained by subtracting the original 
from the final reading score, was 
divided by the length of time the 
child was in Special Reading Ser- 
vices, and this provided the rate of 
growth in reading during the period 
in the Special Reading Services. 

For 138 children in the Manhat- 


*This 1.0 represents the beginning of the 
first grade. 


tan Center and 80 in the Brooklyn 
Center, on whom data were com- 
plete, the rates of growth before and 
after admission to Special Reading 
Services were distributed according 
to the obtained percentages. Most 
children made marked gains in rate 
of growth. The median rate on ad- 
mission was only 40 per cent in the 
Manhattan Center and 32 per cent 
in the Brooklyn Center, whereas, 
during the period in the Special 
Reading Services program, it was 
153 per cent in the Manhattan Cen- 
ter and 162 per cent in the Brooklyn 
Center, using the formula developed 
by our staff. Comparing only the 
medians does not tell us enough, 
however, for another startling fact 
is that there is tremendous variability 
in the rate of response. Most chil- 
dren rather quickly begin to learn 
at average or better than average 
expectancy, and some make almost 
phenomenal strides. The rate of 
growth ranged from about 20 per 
cent (1 child) to over 300 per cent 
(17 children). Only 26 children out 
of 138 in Manhattan, and 17 out of 
80 in Brooklyn, failed to attain at 
least a 100 per cent rate of growth. 

The children’s progress as shown 
by their improved adjustment has 
been noted not only by staff members 
but by parents and classroom teach- 
ers. The following brief report, based 
upon the opinions of the teachers of 
the children is considered significant. 

The 68 classroom teachers of the 
children in the Special Reading 
Services program at the close of the 
school term answered the following 
questions about the children. 
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1. Has there been evidence of 
positive change in the child’s atti- 
tude? Please indicate. 

2. Has there been growth in the 
child’s relationship with the group? 
Is he better integrated with the 
group? Is the group accepting him? 

3. Is the child showing evidence 
of increased participation in class- 
room activities? 

4. Additional comments by 
teacher. 

Briefly summarized, their 
statements showed: (1) favorable 
changes in the child, according to 
answers to all three questions: Man- 
hattan group—68 per cent; Brook- 
lyn—66 per cent. (2) Favorable 
changes in the child, according to 
answers to two of the three ques- 
tions: Manhattan group—22 per 


cent; Brooklyn—22 per cent. (3) 
Evidence of improved personal-social 
adjustment: Manhattan group—90 
per cent; Brooklyn—88 per cent. 

These generally favorable out- 
comes, both in the children’s reading 
growth and in their personal-social 
development, challenge the staff of 
Special Reading Services to continue 
with the hard work which the pres- 
ent program requires. These clinics 
represent tremendous opportunities 
for creative work. It is recognized 
that there is a great deal still to be 
learned regarding the children’s in- 
dividual differences in response to 
our program. For this reason we 
adopt a research point of view and 
continually evaluate the effectiveness 
of our procedures, making changes 
when there is need. 


dates are as follows: 


JOINT CONFERENCES 


The International Reading Association will hold joint meetings 
with the American Association of School Adminstrators and the 
American Educational Research Association in Atlantic City in 
February, 1959. The meetings will be in the afternoon, and the 


IRA and AASA 
Monday, February 16, and Wednesday, February 18 
IRA and AERA 


Tuesday, February 17 


iz 


Hallmarks of Good Informational Books 


by LEeLanp B. JAcoss 


piveer CHILD lives in a physical 

world —a world of earth, of 
plants and animals, of rocks, of 
rivers and streams, of energy, of 
lightning, thunder, wind, rain, sun, 
stars. Every child lives in a social 
world—a world of people, parents, 
neighbors, of races, religions, of 
transportation and communication, 
of occupations, of the great among 
men. And every child has inquisitive- 
nesses, and curiosities, questions, 
wonderings about the phenomena of 
the natural and social world in which 
he spends every minute of his time. 
He wants to be informed about 
many aspects of the busy, perplexing, 
impelling interrelationships that he 
continuously encounters in his life 
space. 

Whereas previous to the 1920's 
there were relatively few good infor- 
mational books for children—with 
many others pedantic and stuffy— 
today there are numerous fine infor- 
mational books tempting the young 
to read them. They deal with facts 
and ideas in a great variety of fields 
of knowledge. And, what’s more, 
they are written both with respect 
for the child’s desire to know and 
with such skillful craftsmanship in 
composition that they are a truly 
pleasurable reading experience. To- 
day’s boy or girl need not be put 
upon by cold, drab, dreary account- 
ings of factual information, which 
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is, indeed, a giant step forward in 
the field of children’s books. 

When one chooses informational 
books for children, he asks of every 
one of them that they be accurate 
and authentic, precise, clear, and 
free from over-simplification and 
over-generalization. But there are 
other considerations of equal impor- 
tance that one should not fail to note. 

Good informational books are 
functional and thus personal. The 
young reader is involved to some 
extent. The book is so written that 
the knowledge gained is, in some 
intimate way, related to the everyday 
living of the reader. Knowledge thus 
gained is not remote, static; it is 
forceful and integrative. It affects 
the reader’s behavior. Good infor- 
mational books imply, “You'll do 
differently now that you know 
more.” 

Good informational books open 
doors to further searching for knowl- 
edge. They lead the reader on to 
new questions and questings. Simul- 
taneously they lay a solid, substantial 
groundwork of facts and ideas, and 
they make the reader realize that 
there is yet more for him to find out. 
A good informational book will leave 
a young reader feeling that, through 
his reading, he has gained a valuable 
degree of expertness, but it will not 
leave him with the belief that now 
he has all that he could know about 
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the subject. They seem to say, “What 
you know is fine. But there’s more.” 

Good informational books give 
children big ideas to weigh and pon- 
der. They are not “written down” 
to children. While the selection, 
organization, and presentation of the 
content is appropriate for the age 
of the reader, this is done in the 
spirit of respect for the child’s ability 
to comprehend. And what facts and 
ideas are included are presented as 
dynamic, exciting, and important in 
being expert and discriminative in 
comprehending the knowledge now 
available to man. These books give 
children credit for being able to 
perceive something significant of the 
arts, religion, geology, anthropology, 
physiology, geography, sociology, 
history, mathematics, and the like. 
They say, in effect, “You can under- 
stand. Let me help you.” 

Good informational books are so 
developed that print and other forms 
of symbolization combine to com- 
municate in complementary fashion. 
Diagrams, charts, photographs, illus- 
trations are, of course, pleasing to 
the eye in their arrangements, but 
they are more. They are so designed 
that they too add significant dimen- 
sions to what the words are saying. 
The total effect, then, is larger than 
the sum of its parts. Words plus 
other forms of visual communication 
give children several vantage points 
for knowing and exploring the 
realms of information. Good infor- 
mational books suggest, “Look at 


ideas this way .. . and this way... 
and this way.” 
Good informational books are 


“ageless.” ‘They depend more upon 
what the reader wants to know than 
upon how old he is. If ‘he is a rank 
amateur and wants to be introduced 
to a field of knowledge, no matter 
whether he is ten or three-times-ten, 
the book may appeal to him. In 
other words, good informational 
books carry no onus of being typed 
by an age bracket. Father and son 
can enjoy them together, with each 
coming away from the experience 
better informed than he previously 
was. Slow readers can openly say 
they are reading these books, and 
can share their learnings therefrom. 
These books say, “Since you don’t 
know, and you want to know, here 
are some important ideas to get you 
going.” 

Good informational books can ex- 
plore with the young reader his 
thoughts, ideas, concepts, prejudices, 
beliefs, superstitions, judgments, con- 
victions about the world, natural and 
man-made, in which he grows, lives, 
and develops his very being. Good 
informational books extend his sym- 
pathies, deepen his insights, and 
develop sound scholarship. They ap- 
prise the child of where man is, at 
this moment in time, in his quest for 
comprehending natural phenomena, 
social relations, and the self. 

Informational books deserve con- 
siderable attention today in the 
child’s experiences with books. Their 
contributions differ distinctively from 
those of fiction and poetry, of course. 
But they too can have a beauty of 
their own—the beauty of truth well 
spoken, the beauty of “nature gat for 
men to see, and seeing wonder at.” 
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A Study of the STEP Reading, SCAT and 
WISC Tests, and School Grades 


by Ropert W. MAYER 


STUDIES of the 
relationship between reading 
achievement, intelligence, and school 
grades have yielded varying results, 
ranging from only moderate to 
markedly close statistical relation- 
ships. A review of the literature in 
this field seems to support the con- 
clusion that the degree of relation- 
ship between these factors was 
strongly influenced by the specific 
group studied and the particular 
instruments used to measure reading, 
intelligence, and school achievement. 
One of the newer test batteries 
being used in the public schools is 
the SCAT (School and College 
Ability Tests) and STEP( Sequen- 
tial Tests of Educational Progress) .* 
SCAT is considered a measure of 
general scholastic ability, while 
STEP is a battery of achievement 
tests in areas such as reading, writ- 
ing, and mathematics. 

The purpose of this study was to 
determine the relationship between 
SCAT, STEP Reading, and WISC 
(Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children) scores, and additionally, 
to study the correlation of these 
scores and school achievement as 
indicated by school grades. 

Correlations between SCAT and 
STEP Reading, and between these 


*Published by Cooperative Test Division, 
Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
N. J. 


Newark, Det., ScHoot District 


scores and school grades were made 
in a sample of 271 seventh grade 
students in the Newark, Delaware, 
Central Junior High school. Corre- 
lations between WISC results and 
SCAT, STEP Reading, and school 
grades were made on a random 
sample which included 100 of the 
above students. 

The correlation coefficient be- 
tween SCAT total scores and STEP 
Reading scores was found to be .806, 
which may be described as indicating 
a high and marked relationship. A 
coefficient of .624 was found between 
WISC full-scale scores and STEP 
Reading, suggesting a moderate, but 
substantial relationship. This differ- 
ence in coefficients, which was found 
to be statistically significant, is attrib- 
uted to the highly verbal nature of 
the SCAT. These findings further 
suggest that SCAT scores may be 
influenced by reading skills. A cor- 
relation coefficient of .773 was found 
between SCAT total and WISC 
full-scale scores, indicating a rela- 
tionship between the two tests, and 
that the SCAT to some extent may 
be measuring general intelligence. 

When scores for SCAT, STEP 
Reading, and WISC were correlated 
with average school grades, which 
included grades in English, science, 
social studies, and mathematics, 
marked relationships were found. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Research in the IRA 


The materials presented in this 
issue consist of annotations of studies 
recently completed or still in progress 
by members of the IRA. The entries 
were submitted to the Committee on 
Studies and Research of this organi- 
zation during the school year 1957- 
58. They were summarized under 
the direction of Dr. Arthur E. Trax- 
ler, committee chairman. It will be 
noted that this issue continues the 
series presented in October and 
December, 1957, when annotations 
were included for the previous aca- 
demic year. 

The studies represented are an 
impressive indication of activity on 
the part of Association members. 
Over ninety individual reports were 
received, dealing with studies in 
every area of reading methods and 
research. The following list is de- 
voted entirely to studies which may 
be grouped under one general head- 
ing, as shown. 


Reading Methods and Materials 


Aaron, I. E. College of Educa- 
tion, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. Study of fourth and eighth 
graders to determine relationship 
between specific phonetic and struc- 
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tural analysis skills and ability in 
spelling and reading. Significance of 
differences between good and poor 
spellers on measures of intelligence, 
reading, syllabication and ability to 
spell nonsense syllables to be estab- 
lished. 

BoTteL, Morton. Public School 
Service Center, Doylestown, Penna. 
Compiling more data on the use of 
a method of spelling instruction for 
Grades 1-12 which provides for in- 
dividual differences by placing each 
pupil at his instructional level and 
placing heavy emphasis on creative 
writing. 

Brown, JAMES. Rhetoric Depart- 
ment, University of Minnesota, St. 
Paul 1, Minn. To determine the 
value of various vocabulary aids. 
Students choose from among given 
aids the one they wish to use, and 
pre- and post-test vocabulary scores 
are recorded. 

Buck in, Ernest L. 105-B Good- 
win Court, Falls Church, Va. To 
determine relationship between in- 
effectual reading habits and educa- 
tional retardation among junior high 
school pupils, and to discover best 
methods of applying corrective 
reading techniques in closing gap 
between pupil’s functional reading 
level and potential. 
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BurDETTE, Eunice E. Elementary 
Supervisor, Board of Education, 
Prince George County, Upper Marl- 
boro, Md. To study the efficacy of 
an individualized reading program 
as compared with a three-group 
program in the elementary grades. 
Difference between experimental 
and control group not significant 
statistically, but several teachers 
enthusiastic about the individualized 
program. 

CHESLEY, FLorENcE H. Super- 
visor Intermediate Grades, Jersey 
City Schools, 170 Jewett Ave., Jersey 
City, N. J. Results attributed to a 
six-year, system-wide experimental 
reading program show more narrow 
spread of reading levels per class- 
room. Program stresses slower, more 
thorough program in kindergarten 
through Grade 2. 

CorTWRIGHT, RIcHARD W. Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. To deter- 
mine the value of teaching reading 
to adults by television. 

CREASMAN, JENNIE. Supervisor, 
Asheville City Schools, P.O. Box 
7248, Asheville, N. C. Cooperation 
of four fourth-grade teachers in 
grouping within the grade, rather 
than within the single classrooms, 
for reading instruction only. Both 
teachers and children enthusiastic 
about results. 

FERRELL, RACHEL B. Amandale, 
Minn. Plans to divide and combine 
fifth- and sixth-grade pupils by read- 
ing ability, for reading periods only, 
in order to provide classroom help 
with regular teachers. Project to 
begin Fall, 1958. 

Fiinton, Doris H. 23 Albin 


Road, Delmar, N. Y. Study begin- 
ning Fall, 1958, to evaluate method 
of teaching beginning reading which 
uses materials prepared by Language 
Research, Inc., Harvard University. 

GRUSZCZYNSKI, SISTER MAry 
LauriANA, C.E.S.F. Madonna Col- 
lege, Livonia, Mich. To determine 
whether fourth graders who received 
direct instruction in reading skills 
for seven months differed in reading 
and social studies achievement from 
comparable groups taught these 
skills indirectly or concurrently with 
other reading activities. Results 
favored experimental groups. 

HASKELL, CHARLOTTE L. 33 
Crestmont Rd., Bangor, Me. Sum- 
marized individualized reading pro- 
gram instituted in a fifth-grade 
classroom. See: Newsletter, New 
England Reading Association. 

HEBERLEIN, Leona V. Liberty, 
Ill. To study the most profitable way 
to teach reading to pupils in Grade 
2. Phonetic method with sight word 
and phrase now being used. Study 
will require several years. 

Hinps, Livuian R. 4417 E. St. 
Joseph Way, Phoenix, Ariz. (With 
the cooperation of Lois Bing, Cleve- 
land, O.) Will repeat experiment 
with kindergarten children to dis- 
cover relationship between percep- 
tual training and successful reading 
readiness work in kindergarten. 

HuMPHREVILLE, Frances. 130 
Ferndale Ave., Stratford, Conn. 
Study to determine value of sys- 
tematic use of standardized tests in 
conjunction with teacher-pupil eval- 
uation in stimulating junior high 
school pupils to greater improvement 
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in reading. Findings for able pupils 
indicate greater motivation, even 
when emotional disturbances are in- 
volved. Results for less able students 
are not so consistent. 

LICHTENSTEIN, JACK. Boulevard 
School, 3235 Euclid Heights Blvd., 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio. To 
verify results obtained by Dr. Glenn 
McCracken in New Castle experi- 
ment in teaching beginning reading 
by filmstrips. In agreement with 
original study, found striking lack 
of low scores on standardized test 
after completion of one year’s work. 

LiEBLICH, SARAH R. Remedial 
Reading Teacher, P.S. 25, 787 La- 
fayette Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 
After testing all readers in Grades 
4, 5, and 6 for mixed dominance, 
eight pupils selected to receive help 
in reading by use of mirror technique 
developed by Barger. Found reten- 
tion to be far better for these pupils. 
The higher the IQ, the greater the 
progress made. 

MartTIN, Mrs. THEoporeE T. 108 
Tremont St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Classroom experiment using modifi- 
cation of method developed by Dr. 
Glenn McCracken including use of 
opaque projector, film-strips, drama- 
tization of words and stories, writing 
original stories, and phono-visual 
method of phonics and _ spelling 
instruction. 

Mays, Viota. 3236 Graceland 
Ave., Indianapolis 8, Ind. To ex- 
plore the effect of an individualized 
program on reading interest and 
achievement. Favorable results ob- 
tained with 31 seventh-grade pupils 
who did free reading individually 
and in small groups. 


McA.uItsTER, IonE. Carlsbad, N. 
M. Analysis of vocabulary in three 
basic reader series, in state-wide use 
in New Mexico, in terms of vocabu- 
lary list used in pre-reading work 
with non-English-speaking children. 

McCartHy, 7 Cottage 
Street, Lewiston, Me. Better readers 
in Grades 4, 5, and 6 allowed to read 
library book several times a week 
for period of 40-60 minutes. Re- 
quired written summaries and word 
lists but vocabulary study kept at a 
minimum. Interest in reading in- 
creased. Also noted wider use of 
public library, better verbalizing, 
and improvement in vocabulary. 

McCrAcKEN, RosBeErT A. Read- 
ing Laboratory, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. Use of in- 
formal reading inventory techniques 
to examine children completing sec- 
ond grade as they read selections 
from first-, second-, and third-grade 
materials orally. Children classified 
as good, average, and poor readers 
on basis of errors, comprehension, 
and speed of reading. Results indi- 
cate wide range of difference within 
each classification and much over- 
lapping in individual performances. 
Number of errors and speed of 
reading seemed to have good dis- 
criminative value while, at this level, 
comprehension seemed to have least 
discriminative value. 

McGinnis, Dorotuy J. Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Western Michi- 
gan Univ., Kalamazoo, Mich. Ques- 
tionnaire survey to evaluate kind and 
degree of instruction for teaching 
reading was received in teacher 
training institutions by students pre- 
paring for secondary school teaching. 
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Announcing 


an exciting event in the world of books 


R. HERBERT S. ZIM, 

editor of the popular Gold- 
en Nature Guides, is supervis- 
ing this informative new series 
geared for Intermediate grades 
and Junior High School. History 
and science are dramatically pre- 
sented in a language the reader 
can grasp, complete with illus- 
trations in full color. The Gold- 
en Library of Knowledge is ex- 
cellent curriculum resource ma- 
terial, planned to be used as 
supplementary texts. Instead of 
the conventional textbook for- 
mat, this series presents formal 
subject-matter in an attractive, 
easy-to-read and easy-to-under- 
stand fashion. The low cost of 
these books is only $1.29 each, 
making it possible to purchase 
them in quantity for unit study. 
The titles now ready are: 


Famous American Ships. From ¥ 


Columbus’ day to the Mayflower, 
to clippers, windjammers, whalers 
and steamers — a kaleidoscopic pre- 
sentation of stunning color paint- 
ings and material from American 
Heritage. Grades 6-up 


The Sea. The wonders of the sea 
— from its origin to revelations un- 
covered by modern research. Mag- 
nificent photographs and paintings 
and exciting text adapted from 
Life’s “The World We Live In” 
series. Grades 5-up. 


THE GOLDEN LIBRARY 


OF KNOWLEDGE 
in sturdy GOLDENCRAFT Library Binding 


Prehistoric Animals. How and why 
certain animals disappeared and 
how scientific detectives have traced 
their disappearance. With full-color 
illustrations, adapted from Life’s 
“The World We Live In” series. 
Grades 4-up. 


Walt Disney's Wildlife of the 
West. A pictorial history of the 
four-footed denizens of the Ameri- 
can West — grizzly bears, mountain 
lions, buffalo, elk—in sweeping 
color, from Walt Disney’s True 
Life Adventure films. Grades 7-up. 


Indians and the Old West. All the 
excitement of the thrilling period 
when the Indians and the White 
Man were at war is in this volume 
—an adaptation from American 
Heritage. Grades 5-up. 


Walt Disney's White Wilderness. 
A passport to the polar regions — 
home of polar bears, killer whales, 
seals and walruses. From a new 
Disney True Life Adventure film. 
Grades 4-up. 


Birds of the World. A basic book 
for bird lovers — the most colorful 
birds in the world, in all their col- 
orful majesty — penguins, swans, 
ees eagles, hummingbirds, 

erons, ducks and songbirds. Grades 


6-up. 

Butterflies and Moths. Nature's 
most colorful insects, photographed 
or painted in their natural sur- 
roundings around the world. Tells 
of their life cycles, identifies com- 
mon species. Grades 4-up. 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER 
Educational Division, 136 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Replies received from 570 teachers 
in Michigan show that 90 per cent 
did not receive any college instruc- 
tion on how to teach reading to high 
school students. Although 75 per 
cent were taught to expect wide 
range of reading ability in their 
Classes, only 20 per cent were given 
any aid in adjusting reading materi- 
als to reading levels of their students. 

McNass, IsaBeL. 1919 Narra- 
gansett Ave., Bronx 61, N. Y. To 
compare individualized reading and 
group reading as methods in first, 
second, fourth, and fifth grades. 
Average or bright children seem to 
profit greatly under the individual 
system, but only superior teachers 
can use this method without the 
constant aid of a manual. Study will 
continue for several years. 

Moore, Vircinia D. Supervisor 
of Elementary Schools, Anne Arun- 
del County Board of Education, 
Annapolis, Md. Observation of the 
reactions of six- to eight-year-old 
children when independent reading 
material involves physical education. 
Game stories were found extremely 
successful in stimulating interest in 
reading and improving reading 
ability. 

Norieca, SALvapor. 1016 Roose- 
velt Ave., Richmond 5, Calif. Stud- 
ied the reactions of twenty retarded 
Negro ten-year-olds to fourteen 
books, and discovered pupils very 
enthusiastic in their discussion of the 
books. Concludes that schools in 
“blighted” areas need to buy more 
books for these children and that 
authors should write for this kind of 
audience. 


Oakes, Frances E. Kendall 


College, Evanston, Ill. To determine 
whether speed, eye span, phrase 
reading and other mechanical skills 
which increased during a develop- 
mental reading course are retained 
after a lapse of one or two semesters 
of college work. No noticeable loss, 
some gain was found. 

Racipi, DoMENICcAL. 26 Wood- 
lawn Ave., Yonkers 4, N. Y. To 
study effects on elementary school 
pupils of homogeneous grouping 
based on reading achievement and 
intelligence. Study planned for 
1958-59. 

Rivkinp, Haroip C. 6272 Fifth 
Ave. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. To 
measure the relative effectiveness 
with individual children of four 
methods of teaching word recogni- 
tion in the primary grades—visual, 
auditory, kinesthetic, and combina- 
tion of these. Found that for the 
average and lower segments of the 
classes the preferred method for par- 
ticular children could be determined. 

ROsTHAL, IRENE RUSSELL. P.O. 
Box 531, Key West, Fla. Good read- 
ers from the fifth and sixth grades 
read to first and second graders while 
teachers did their weekly bookkeep- 
ing. Proved very valuable to readers, 
listeners, and teachers alike. 

RussELL, Marjorie A. 170 State 
St., Newburyport, Mass. To deter- 
mine what per cent of pupils in 
Grades 1-8 in local school system 
were below grade in vocabulary or 
comprehension as measured by 
standardized tests. Those below 
grade were studied to determine 
whether they were working up to 
capacity or are of normal or high 
intelligence. Experimental program 


AT LAST A series that is setting a new pace in 
e id to the retarded and reluctant reader. 
ROCHESTER OCCUPATIONAL READING SERIES 


by Herman R. Goldberg, Winifred T. Brumber 


< From coast to coast more than 200 cities and counties have 
}y adopted the Rochester series. More and more testimonials are 
coming in every week. These readers consider the practical problems 
which students will face in the following occupations: gas stations, 
‘ restaurants and cafeterias, bakeries, and supermarkets. Each series 
ta is on 3 levels of difficulty. Since the same story is presented at each 
level, the books assure achievement for all members of mixed classes. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE PAGES .. . see for yourself why teachers 
enthusiastically approve of the Rochester Series. 


Brewster House 


BREWSTER HOUSE 
BOOK NEWS SYRACUSE 10, N. Y. 


NEW...to Spark Interest in Reading 
for Kindergarten Pupils 


HYMES BOOKS TO START ON 


Four books of delightful and exciting stories for teachers to read and for kindergarten 
pupils to use when retelling stories from pictures. Attractively illustrated in full color, 
with one human interest story and one factual story in each book. 


Oscar, the Baby Duck and The Milkman 

Pete, the Pup and The Gas Station Man 

The Scared-y Cat and The Mailman 

The Lightning Bug and The Farmer 
The full page color illustrations are augmented by small drawings showing the different 
steps in the story content. Immediately below these drawings is the teacher's story text. 
Pupils may use the books to visualize the stories in picture sequence after the teacher 
has read the stories. Many other activities may be developed through the use of these 
picture stories. 


Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Illinois White Plains, New York 
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REVISED EDITIONS 
Reading 
for Meaning 


Grades 1-6 


McKEE HARRISON 
McCOWEN LEHR 


Building upon reliable tech- 
niques taught in the first 
preprimer, the McKee read- 
ing program produces confi- 
dent, independent readers. 


HOUGHTON 
MIFFLIN 
COMPANY 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
ATLANTA PALO ALTO 


| For Independent Reading in the 


Primary Grades 


THE HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
READING DEVELOPMENT 
BOOKS 


“DR. SEUSS”: The Cat iti*the Hat 
(FIRST READER LEVEL) 


The Cat in the Hat Comes Back 
(FIRST READER LEVEL) 


LA RUE: Tiny Toosey’s Birthday 
(FIRST READER LEVEL) 


M. REY: Curious George Flies a 


Kite 


(FIRST GRADE LEVEL) 


“DR. SEUSS”: Yertle the Turtle 
(THIRD GRADE LEVEL) 


HOUGHTON 


MIFFLIN 


COMPANY 


similar to Joplin plan to be instituted 
in Grades 4 to 6 in 1958-59. 

STONBERG, SELMA F. Newton 
Junior College, Newtonville, Mass. 
To determine best non-mechanical 
method of increasing reading com- 
prehension and speed skills at the 
Junior College level. Relating read- 
ing, writing, and study skills pro- 
duced best results. Informal tests, 
grades in other subjects, student 
self-evaluation, and _ psychological 
approach to reading were also 
studied. 

StuBBINs, Maup C. 819 Univer- 
sity Place, Wheaton, Ill. To deter- 
mine value of intensive phonetics, 
incidental phonetics, interest level 
method, and unit method in teaching 
EMH children. Study will probably 
take about three years for com- 
pletion. 

UNDERWOOD, WILLIAM J. Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, 108 E. 2nd St., 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. To determine if 
the use of attractively printed forms 
for listing books read (On My Book- 
shelf, Grades 1-6, and High School 
Reading Record, Grades 7-12) in- 
creases number of books read. A 
significant increase was found. Fur- 
ther information available at end of 
school year 1958-59. 


Wo tr, MILprREp. R.R. 3, Union 
City, Ind. Reading taught through 
use of games. Those who have 
trouble with reading tend to forget 
they are reading and enjoy the work. 
Copy of games and study in Reading 
Laboratory, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Ind. Thesis. 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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Kawl, ALI A., M.D., and PASAMAN- 
Ick, BENJAMIN, M.D. “Association of 
Factors of Pregnancy with Reading 
Disorders in Childhood.” Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 


March 22, 1958. 


For almost as long as reading clinics 
have existed, studies have revealed 
more physical handicaps among their 
clients than in the general population 
of children who have learned to read 
without difficulty. This observation has 
resulted in many studies.* In this re- 
cent one the two investigators exam- 
ined the hospital records of mother’s 
pregnancy and infant’s delivery for 205 
boys with reading disorders and com- 
pared these with the records of the 
same number of boys without reading 
disorders. Of the first group, 16.6 per 
cent had been exposed to two or more 
maternal complications, as compared 
with 1.5 per cent of the second group. 
The maternal complications most often 
reported were preeclampsia, hyperten- 
sive disease, and bleeding during preg- 
nancy. The investigators point out that 
these complications are apt to lead to 
fetal anoxia. 


Gesell formulated the hypothesis of 


*For example, EAMEs, T. G. “A comparison 
of Children of Premature and Full Term 
Birth Who Fail in Reading.” Journal of 
Educational Research, 38 (1945), 506-508. 


MURIEL POTTER LANGMAN 


Hawthorn Center, Northville, Michigan 


the relation of benign minimal birth 
injury to subsequent development of 
reading disability in the °30’s, and the 
study described above is among those 
that support it. Gesell pointed out the 
incidence of poor motor coordination, 
speech defects, and oculomotor weak- 
ness among those children he suspected 
of being minimally birth injured. These 
handicaps are very frequently found 
among the population of reading clin- 
ics. Kawi and Pasamanick point out 
the lack of evidence for a causal rela- 
tionship between the findings and the 
existence of reading disability, but also 
the implications for the importance of 
continuing to eradicate maternal and 
fetal abnormalities. 

Hoimes, Jack A., and HYMAN, 
“Spelling Disability and 
Asyntaxia in a Case Involving Injury 
to the Language Formulation Area of 
the Brain.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, December, 1957. 

This article describes the results of 
a head injury to an adult male. The 
right-handed patient had been hit on 
the left side of his head with a bottle. 
Five months later, he was readmitted 
to the VA hospital where he had 
originally been seen, presenting symp- 
toms among which was difficulty in 
language formulation, particularly with 
syntax. He was able to write numbers 
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Second Edition 


The Language Arts Series 
Grades 1-6 Betts and Welch 


Story Books e Study Books 
Teacher’s Guides (also available in Teacher’s Editions) 


Based on interest, word learning, and thinking, the Betts 
reading-study program provides for the many individual 
differences among young readers. 


The language-readiness book (Fun for All) and 
the reading-readiness book (Ready! Go!) help 
the beginner to develop oral language skills 
which prepare him for reading situations that 
follow in later books. The ABC Big Book Stories 
takes the youngster from reading-readiness activ- 
ities into book reading. Once children have made 
their start in reading, they progress naturally 
and easily to the pre-primers and to the more 
advanced readers. 


Through the storybooks, study books, and Teach- 
er’s Guides, The ABC Betts Basic Readers con- 
sistently develop, maintain, and extend the skills 
which help pupils to listen, speak, read, and 
write. 


Publishers of a complete language-arts program 


American Book Company 


55 Fifth Avenue 300 Pike Street 351 East Ohio Street 
New York 3, New York Cincinnati 2, Ohio Chicago 11, Illinois 
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and do simple mental arithmetic, but 
found it difficult to write the alphabet, 
and was unable to write words singly 
or in sentences. 

Exhaustive psychoeducational test- 
ing of this patient led the investigators 
to the conclusion that the writing from 
dictation type of spelling ability and 
the proofreader’s type of spelling abil- 
ity are not the same ability, a conclu- 
sion already drawn by Holmes from 
research with normals in 1954. The 
suggestion is made that spelling ability 
as revealed by the ability to spell orally 
or to write words from dictation calls 
upon a language formulation area, 
while the proofreader’s type of ability 
to recognize correct spelling by visual 


inspection does not require the use of 


this area. Many educators have as- 
sumed that these two abilities were one 
and the same, viz., such spelling tests 
as the one in the Iowa Every Pupil Tests 
of Basic Skills, but on the other hand, 
every first grade teacher has met non- 
readers some of whom could match 
words quite effectively in work books 
although quite unable to read or write 
them under any circumstances. Such 
studies as the one described above make 
important contributions to our under- 
standing of processes, and so eventual- 
ly to our improvement of teaching 
method. 

BLOMMERS, PAUL, and Stroup, J. B. 
“Note on the Organismic Age Con- 
cept.” Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, April, 1958. 

These two investigators report their 
continuing statistical evaluation of the 
now widely accepted concept of organ- 
ismic age, which has been used for the 
prediction of reading success or failure, 


or rather as an explanation of many 
reading failures as due to “immatur- 
ity.” This article reports the complex 
procedures as a result of which they 
state “there are neither theoretical 
nor empirical bases for believing that 
organismic age predicts school achieve- 
ment.” 

Roserts, Ricuarp W., and CoLe- 
MAN, JAMEs C. “An Investigation of 
the Role of Visual and Kinesthetic 
Factors in Reading Failure.” Journal 
of Educational Research, Vol. 51, No. 
6, February, 1958. 

The experimenters used two equated 
groups which differed only in reading 
achievement and in the spread of 
chronological age. The control group 
had no reading failures, while the ex- 
perimental group was retarded 2.9 
reading grades. Nonsense syllables were 
presented to both groups by being 
written large with black crayon on 
cards in script and exposed for ten 
seconds. Each of the fifty-six subjects 
was required to learn under two sep- 
arate conditions, by visual presentation 
alone, and by a combined visual and 
kinesthetic presentation. No auditory 
cues were used. Findings were: (1) 
The group performance of the reading 
cases was significantly inferior to that 
of the normal readers in visual percep- 
tion. (2) The reading failures were 
less efficient than the normals in learn- 
ing new material presented by visual 
cues only. (3) The reading failure 
group learned material more easily 
when methods comprised both visual 
and kinesthetic cues. (4) The normal 
readers did not profit more from using 
kinesthetic cues and visual cues than 
from using only visual ones. (5) Read- 
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ing failures who obtained “normal” 
scores on the visual perception test did 
not profit from addition of kinesthetic 
cues. (6) Normal readers whose scores 
in the test of visual perception were 
lower than average profited by the 
addition of kinesthetic cues. 

The experimenters believe these 
findings justify the use of the kines- 
thetic method in remedial reading 
programs, 

DuRRELL, DoNaALp; NICHOLSON, 
AticE; OLson, ARTHUR V.; GAVEL, 
Sytvia R., and Linewan, ELEANOR B. 
“Success in First Grade Reading.” 
Journal of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity School of Education, Vol. 140, 
No. 3, February, 1958. 

In this study four Greater Boston 
communities participated, comprising 
2,188 first-grade children in 91 classes. 
The testing program began the second 
week of the school year and included 
an informal test of letter knowledge, 
the Murphy-Durrell Diagnostic Read- 
ing Readiness Test, and one of several 
group mental maturity tests. In the 
following February an oral reading 
test was used; the letter knowledge test 
was repeated in November and in Feb- 
ruary to observe growth; and the Bos- 
ton University Test of Hearing Sounds 
was also given at these times. Reading 
achievement tests, including one of 
oral reading and the Detroit Word 
Recognition Test, were given in June, 
along with a test of applied phonics. 
The authors offer these comments: 

Many children are ready to read on 
the first day of school and need no 
reading readiness instruction. There are 
marked differences among the children 
who require reading readiness instruc- 


tion, so that different levels and content 
should be provided in the reading 
readiness program to take care of dif- 
ferences in learning rate, letter know]- 
edge, and ability to perceive sounds in 
words. Oral reading on a composite 
test showed a wide distribution of 
scores in February. The Detroit Word 
Recognition Test was not so effective 
in discriminating levels of achievement. 
In a test of hearing sounds in words, 
there was marked growth from Novem- 
ber to February. There was a high 
positive relationship between word 
recognition scores and ability to name 
lower case letters. “While a knowledge 
of letter names does not insure high 
reading achievement, the lack of this 
knowledge assures low reading achieve- 
ment.” 

The most striking conclusion of the 
study is that most reading difficulties 
can be prevented by an instruction 
program which provides early instruc- 
tion in letters and sounds and applied 
phonics as well as training in sight 
vocabulary and silent reading. The 
children in this study ranged in age 
from 63 to 99 months, in mental age 
from 49 to more than 120 months, 
and in IQ from below 70 to over 150 
as measured on group intelligence tests. 
No information is given about the 
socio-economic status of the group. 

Gray, Wituiam S. “Summary of 
Reading Investigations, July 1, 1956, 
to june 30, 1957.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 51, No. 6, Feb- 
ruary, 1958. 

This is a valuable and helpful over- 
view of what is going on in reading 
research. The summary is followed by 
a bibliography of ninety-six items. 
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BY HARRY T. HAHN 


Oakland County Schools, Michigan 


Personal Reading Instructor for 
Every Child 


Auice, Editor. Individualizing 
Reading Practices, Number 14, Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Teaching. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Colum- 
bia University, 1958. Pp. 91. $1.00. 

In the opening article, “Individual- 
ized Reading Is Not a Thing,” Dr. 
Leland Jacobs raises two questions 
which have been discussed and debated 
in current periodicals and at many 
local, state, and national conferences. 
“If learning to read is an individual 
accomplishment ; if schools will succeed 
in teaching a child to read; if there is 
no one method to guarantee one hun- 
dred per cent results in children’s read- 
ing effectually, then why not break the 
lock step in methods and materials for 
group teaching of skills? Why not 
truly individualize reading?” He then 
proceeds to provide a much needed 
explanation of what individualized 
reading does and does not mean. His 
strong and clear statements should pro- 
vide the basis for careful study and 
result in much understanding on the 
part of those who are considering 
adopting this teaching method. 

It is evident that individualized 
reading instruction is something more 
effective than having individual chil- 
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dren take turns reading orally at sight 
to the teacher while the rest of the 
pupils page aimlessly through books or 
work tediously on hastily prepared 
duplicated materials. 

After Dr. Jacobs, five enthusiastic 
teachers present articles on how the 
individualized reading program has 
worked in their classrooms. 

This pamphlet certainly does not 
present a new idea. One cannot deny, 
however, that proponents of this plan 
are heralding it with considerably more 
vigor than they have in the past. The 
booklet should provide a valuable re- 
source for interested teachers until a 
more elaborate and much _ needed 
treatment of the subject is published. 

Meeting Individual Needs Through 
Reading. Sacramento: Sacramento 
State College Council International 
Reading Association, 1958. Pp. 49. 


Effective methods of grouping and 
instruction to meet individual needs are 
discussed in an informative and prac- 
tical style in this series of reports. 
Instructors — primary through college 
—discussed the philosophy of Dr. Wil- 
liam S. Gray as expressed in his key 
speech for the conference, “Meeting 
Individual Needs Through Reading,” 
These reports should be meaningful to 
every classroom teacher. 
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Reading Disabilities in Sweden 


MatmguisT, Eve. Factors Related 
to Reading Disabilities in the First 
Grade of the Elementary School. 
Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 
1958. Pp. 428. 

In Sweden as in America Jon can’t 
read. From Eve Malmquist has come 
the description of a thorough study of 
the reading disabilities of a group of 
first graders in two elementary schools 
of Sweden. Dr. Malmquist has worked 
with professors at the University of 
Stockholm in evaluating and reporting 
the research. Study in America at col- 
leges and universities with reading 
clinics has given an international un- 
derstanding of the factors contributing 
to reading disabilities. 

The first part of this book is devoted 
to a survey of the medical and psycho- 
logical research that has contributed 
to the basic concepts of reading disabil- 
ities as they are understood today. This 
survey reviews the research on reading 
disabilities in both Europe and Amer- 
ica from 1877 to the present time. It 
is comprehensive and of value to all 
individuals interested in the factors 
contributing to the reading problems 
so many children experience. 

The experimental study was care- 
fully and skillfully planned, and was 
systematically administered. Measuring 
devices for the factors contributing to 
reading skills are described. The rela- 
tionships among the factors are inter- 
preted with meaning for function. 

The findings of each test are dis- 
cussed, along with the factors contrib- 
uting to the disability of the children 
that Dr. Malmquist typed as “good, 


medium and poor readers.” Studies 
were made to show the combinations 
of causal factors and the degree to 
which each is a part of the reading 
problem of individuals in each classifi- 
cation. There is similarity between the 
procedure of reading analysis in the 
Swedish public schools and the analysis 
used in clinics in the United States. 
Any person interested in testing pro- 
cedures and analysis of the factors 
contributing to an individual’s reading 
problem will find this book worthy of 
a place on his reading list. 
Gladys Lupton 


Books for the Beginning Reader 


Primary-grade teachers are certain 
to be pleased with the unusual interest 
publishers have taken in books particu- 
larly designed for young people who 
are just learning to read. It is a re- 
warding experience to have children 
exclaim, “I can read it all by myself!” 
Evidently this is the purpose of these 
new trade books which feature a con- 
trolled vocabulary, large print, colorful 
pictures, and amusing situations. 

Random House, Inc., New York, 
had reason to be enthusiastic with the 
way its 1957 edition of Dr. Seuss’ The 
Cat in the Hat was received. For in 
1958 they are continuing with this type 
of controlled vocabulary books in a 
new series entitled “Beginner Books.” 
Each one of these books is approxi- 
mately 64 pages in length and retails 
for $1.95. The titles include The Cat 
in the Hat Comes Back, by Dr. Seuss; 
The Big Jump and Other Stories, by 
Benjamin Elkin; Sam and the Firefly, 
by Philip Eastman; A Fly Went By, 
by Mike McClintock; and A Big Ball 
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_ still using a basic read 


fors supplemen tary reading 


When a child’s entire reading experience is with work-type, repetitive 
readers, it is only natural that his interest, enthusiasm, and progress 
will be thwarted. 
Now your children can enjoy stimulating content, continuous story, 
and success of accomplishment through Benefic Press readers designed 
for supplementary use. 


' ORDER NOW FROM THESE POPULAR TITLES... 


reading interest 
level level 

AMERICAN INDIAN BOOKS 
Buffalo Boy Grade 2 2-6 
Little Wolf and Thunder Stick Grade 3 3-6 
Young Hawk Grade 3 3-6 
TOMMY O'TOOLE BOOKS* 
Tommy O'Toole and Larry - Grade | 1-3 
Tommy O'Toole at the Fair Grade 2 2-4 
Tommy O'Toole and the Forest Fire Grade 3 3-5 
PIONEER SERIES 
Pioneer Tenderfoot Grade 4 4-8 
Pioneer Sodbuster Grade 4 4-8 
Pioneer Buckaroo Grade 4 4-8 


*This series also can be used for remedial reading. 


Write for reading lBenefic 


classification PUBLISHING DIVISION OF BECKLEY-CARDY 
chart and catalog. 1910 no. narragansett ave. °* chicago 39, ill. 
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BEST because . . 
IT HAS PASSED THE 
CLASSROOM TEST 


Here's what teachers say: 


“More convenient"... 

“We find it equal to and more convenient than 
many costing twice as much.”—University in 
Kentucky using 35 Rateometers. 


"So quiet”... 

“It has helped greatly. We like it better than 
others because it is so quiet.”—Pennsylvania 
junior high using 7 Rateometers. 


“Best of its type"... 

“An excellent challenger . . . best of its type 
on the market.” — College in Massachusetts 
using 14 Rateometers. 


“Flexible and adaptable"... 


“The Rateometer is a valuable trainin 
ment. It is flexible and adaptable.” 
reading clinic using 30 Rateometers. 


“Rate increase—70 to 300%"... 
“Excellent! Our students increase in rate from 
70 to 300%.”’—Indiana high school using 34 
Rateometers. 


instru- 
alifornia 


——NOW IN THOUSANDS — 
OF CLASSROOMS! 


At a cost as low as 37¢ per pupil* 


Tops the List of America's Reading Learning Aids 
Because of Its Proven Performance 


AVR 
RATEOMETER 


1. IT'S VERSATILE 


AVR Rateometer fits into any reading improve- 
ment program regardless of your methods or 
materials used. 


2. IT'S ACCURATE 


AVR's lifetime electric motor provides clock ac- 
curacy and trouble-free service for many years. 


3. IT'S STUDENT CENTERED 


AVR Rateometer requires a minimum of teacher 
assistance. Students master its use in minutes, and 
enjoy its quidance in rate improvement. 


4. IT'S EASY ON THE BUDGET* 


Not only functional, but economical! Actual 
classroom experience over a 5-year period shows 
that AVR Rateometer costs run as low as 37¢ 
per pupil. 


Complete with manual 
and carry-case, only 


each $31.50 


10 or more units . . . each $29.75 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Send your orders to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


523 S. Plymouth Ct. 


Dept. RT812 


Chicago 5, Illinois 


FACTORY: BOX 71, WASECA, MINNESOTA 
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of String, by Marion Holland. 

Garrard Press is also introducing a 
new Dolch series under the title “The 
First Reading Books.” Using the easier 
half of the well-known 220 basic sight 
words and the 95 commonest nouns, 
Dr. Dolch has written real-life stories to 
provide independent reading for first 
graders. The titles include In the 
Woods, Monkey Friends, On _ the 
Farm, Tommy’s Pets, and Zoo Is 
Home. The list price of each is $2.00. 

Last year Follett Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, introduced 
their “Beginning-to-Read” Books on 
three reading levels. This series was 
highlighted by the wonderful, first- 
prize-winning Follett Award Book, 
Nobody Listens to Andrew, by Eliza- 
beth Guilfoile (list price, $.96). For 
the 1958 season Follett has expanded 
this series to include animal stories and 
stories about real-life experiences of 
considerable interest to children. Some 
of the titles are: Level One, In John’s 
Back Yard, My Own Little House, 
Nobody Listens to Andrew, and Some- 
thing New at the Zoo; Level Two, 
The Four Friends, Mabel the Whale, 
and Miss Hattie and the Monkey; 
Level Three, Peter's Policeman and 
This Is a Town. 


Readability 


CHALL, JEANNE S. Readability: An 
Appraisal of Research and Application. 
Bureau of Educational Research Mon- 
ographs No. 34. The Ohio State 
University, 1957. Pp. xiv-+202. $4.00, 
cloth; $3.00, paper. 

This monograph with its comprehen- 


sive and critical appraisal of research 
makes a valuable contribution to read- 
ability measurement. Well organized 
and fully documented, the publication 
is indispensable to anyone who wishes 
to become familiar with the various 
aspects of the development and status 
of readability up to 1953. 

The author points out that she limits 
her treatment to the following concept 
of readability: the ease or difficulty of 
understanding printed text. Working 
within this conceptual framework, she 
presents, compares, analyzes critically, 
and summarizes the data from the 
research. After drawing major general- 
izations she structures the research 
needed, stressing the need for work on 
the qualitative aspects of readability, 
such as idea abstractness and author 
organization. 

In the discussion of the application 
of readability measurement, chief em- 
phasis is placed on the field of educa- 
tion. Journalism, industry, government, 
social agencies, and test and question- 
naire construction are also included 
only “in broad terms.” 

Those interested in using readability 
formulas will find helpful the discus- 
sions of’ what factors are incorporated 
into each formula, what factors are not 
included, and how the formulas differ. 
The comparative, summary tables in- 
cluding all the formulas can aid in 
selecting the appropriate formula to 
estimate the relative difficulty of mate- 
rials already printed or being written. 
Cautions in using any formula are 
pointed out and substantiated. 

E. Socher 
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Mary Elisabeth Coleman 


University of Pennsylvania 


Old Favorites 


Junior Reviewers reports: “Over 
twenty million ‘Hardy Boys’ have 
been sold which, if stacked up, would 
stand 237 miles high, or, if laid end 
to end, would cover 2400 miles, or 
almost the width of America. The 
publishers estimate that three young- 
sters read each book and, thus, they 
say that sixty million children have 
read about the famous brothers.” 
Junior Reviewers, (March- 
April, 1958), 3. Box 36, Aspen, 
Colorado. 


Parents and Reading 


To prepare to meet parents’ ques- 
tions, we should know what the 
questions are. In “For Parents—On 
Reading,” Henry R. Fea discusses 
recent articles under these classifica- 
tions: material criticizing the read- 
ing program; material suggesting 
how parents can assist in the school 
reading program; and material de- 
signed to enable parents to teach 
their children. The bibliography lists 
forty-nine articles and books. One 
would like to see a greater repre- 
sentation from the lay magazines. 
Nevertheless, this is a worthwhile 
analysis for the reading teacher. The 
University of Washington College of 
Education Record, XXIV (March, 
1958), 40-47. 


Reading Conference Proceedings 


The proceedings of the third an- 
nual conference of the Sacramento 
State College Council of the Inter- 
national Reading Association are 
available as long as they last. Dr. 
William S. Gray’s address, “Meeting 
Individual Needs Through Read- 
ing,” set the theme of the conference. 
Other speakers discussed the meeting 
of needs at successive levels, from 
the primary classes through college. 
Meeting Individual Needs Through 
Reading. Sacramento State College 
Council International Reading As- 
sociation, 6,000 J Street, Sacramento 
19, California. $1.00 per copy. The 
Council will exchange proceedings 
with conferences which publish 
similar materials. 


Bibliographies 


“Growing Up with Books” will 
be useful for book gifts. It lists 250 
titles, old favorites and modern titles. 
The titles are annotated and classi- 
fied by age and interests. Pp. 36. 
100 for $3.35. Julius Schwartz, Con- 
sultant in Science, Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Research, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, and Herman 
Schneider, author and lecturer at 
City College of New York, assisted 
in compiling a list of 250 science 
books for children of all age groups. 
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THE MACMILLAN READERS 


by Arthur |. Gates and others 
16 NEW UNIT READERS 


Lively subject matter and unusually attractive illustrations will make 
these 16 NEW readers outstanding contributions to your reading pro- 
gram for grades 1-4. 6 of the new titles are non-fiction by a noted author. 


| coming soon... 


The Ve Ma Com a ny York 11 Atlanta 9 


San Francisco 5 


a Auportor reading program 

Z A complete reading series for 
grades 1-8 that is the choice of 
thousands of teachers. Gay readers 
with good stories, poems, and 
bright illustrations; workbooks in 
full color; complete teachers’ man- 
uals; chart, cards, tests, and records 
add up to an outstanding program. 


Ask about the excellent Enrichment 
Readers, the Let’s Listen records, 
and the new Horrocks-Norwick 
Word-Study Charts. Write for more 


Primary program information. 
just revised 
| GINN AND COMPANY 
Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 Palo Alto Toronto 7 
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The titles are arranged by grade and 
by subject and are well annotated. 
Both published by R. R. Bowker 
Company, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 

“The Family Read Together” is 
an annotated reading list for parents 
and children. Los Angeles County 
Public Library, 322 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

The School Library Department 
of the Baltimore Public Schools and 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library coop- 
erate in an annual publication of 
selected titles for high school readers. 
“The High School Librarians Choose 
the Best Books of °57 for Their 
Readers,” is now available in small 
quantities. School Library Depart- 
ment, Baltimore Public Schools, 3 
East 25th Street, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland. 


Children’s Encyclopedias 


An excellent evaluation of ency- 
clopedias for children and young 
people is given in “Recommended 
Sets for Home Libraries: A consen- 
sus of library opinion compiled by 
Library Journal.” The practical 
comments of librarians who have 
helped children use the various sets 
discussed are invaluable to one who 
is contemplating a sizable expendi- 
ture for an encyclopedia. The article 
concludes with a listing of “statistics 
and prices on fourteen reference sets 
that are generally well regarded 
by librarians.” Junior Libraries 4 
(April, 1958), 9-12. 


Book Awards of the Year 


At the close of the year it seems 
appropriate to list some of the 1958 
book awards of greatest interest to 
reading teachers. 

Newberry Award: to Harold Keith 
for Rifles for Watie. 

Caldecott Medal: to Robert Mc- 
Closkey for Time of Wonder. 
New York Herald Tribune Spring 

Children’s Book Awards: to Cric- 

tor by Tomi Ungerer for picture 

books; to Chucaro by Francis 

Kalnay for eight- to twelve-year- 

olds; to Sons of the Steppe by 

Hans Baumann, translated by 

Isabel and Florence McHugh, for 

older boys and girls. 

The Canadian Children’s Book 
Award: to Edith Lambert Sharp 
for Nkwala. 

The Boys Club of America Junior 
Book Awards: to The Earth 
Satellite, by John Lewellen; Pre- 
historic Man and Primates, by 
William E. Scheele; Hokahey!, by 
Edith Dorian and W. N. Wilson; 
The Wonderful World of the Sea, 
by James Fisher; Faint George, 
by Robert E. Barry; The Valiant 
Sailor, by C. Fox Smith. 

The Jane Addams Children’s Book 
Award: to Margot Benary-Isbert 
for Blue Mystery, translated by 
Richard and Clara Winston. 

The William Allen White Children’s 
Book Award: to White Falcon, 
by Elliott Arnold. 

The Aurianne Award: to Dipper of 
Copper Creek, by Jean and John 
George. 
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to and slow learners in corrective reading 
groups in elementary and secondary 
th schools. The American Adventure Series 
provides 17 action-packed stories 
C of famous American heroes graded 
into 5 readability levels. 
FREE! Starting level title reaches 
i Colorful 17 x 22 Inch down 
Ca map of historic U. S. down 
ilabl 
€ peng down to the low achiever. 
is This map Is ideal for 4 THE 
; classroom display and a . HELP FOR BUSY TEACHERS, TOO! 
4 creates pupil interest : 
y in the American Adventure AMERICAN Guide 
Series stories. Write z an on corrective Keading Tor 
y for you free copy TODAY. ADVENTURE use with entire series. 
r Wheeler Publishing Company SERIES 
161 E. Grand Avenue Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts 
Chicago 11, Dept. 62 Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 
k 


ADDED HELP 
for Reading, 
Spelling and 
Word Structuring 


For Intergrade Use to Provide Ad- 
— .: ditional Learning Experiences with 
Young people leam easily by seeing, Language, Reading, Spelling and 


feeling and coming to know letter units Word Structuring 
from first hand experience. 


7 Letter Cut-Outs provide vital help in reading 
My and pling for pupils, A new presentation 
a ae ' of Letter Units of two joined letters produc- 
NAME. Kid ' ing one sound is supplied for word structur- 
SCHOOL ' ing. Vowels and consonants in contrasting 
ADDRESS colors ... 45 page Guide explains techniques, 
: namic, flexible instruction. Velour 

board, 241 letters, storage file. Developed at 
ca” National College of Education, Evanston, 
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Greetings! Merry Christmas! 


Please? Let’s make it a Happier 
New Year for all IRA Councils by 
sharing through this column news of 
meetings, conferences, and activities. 
How about appointing one person 
to report to Council News? February 
5, 1959, is the deadline for the April 
issue. Your news should be sent to 
the Organization Chairman, Dr. 
LaVerne Strong, State Department 
of Education, P.O. Box 2219, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


To Form a New Council 


Please write to the Organization 
Chairman and helpful material will 
be sent you. All Canadian inquiries 
should be addressed to the Associate 
Organization Chairman, Mr. Clare 
B. Routley, Department of Educa- 
tion, Parliament Building, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Recent inquiries for help in form- 
ing local councils have come from 
Australia, California (2), Georgia 
(2), Minnesota, Missouri, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Texas, Virginia 
(3). 


Salute to New Councils 


Charters have been granted to: 
Brant County Council of IRA, Pres- 
ident, Mrs. A. Kemp, Box 155, 
Brant, Ontario, Canada; Kitchener 
and District Council, President, Mrs. 


> 


LaVERNE STRONG 


Connecticut State 
Department of Education 


M. Kingsley, 18 Van Camp St. 
Kitchener, Ontario, Canada; Roch- 
ester Area Council, President, Mr. 
Robert G. Koch, 24 May St., Roch- 
ester 20, New York; South Euclid- 
Lyndhurst Council, President, Miss 
Shirley S. Vitek, 6439 Wilson Mills 
Road, Cleveland 24, Ohio; North 
Country Council, President, Miss 
Helen L. Stiles, Gouverneur, New 
York. 


Australia 


Miss May F. Marshall, ‘Teachers’ 
College, Claremont, Western Austra- 
lia, has been appointed Australian 
Organization Chairman by Dr. 
George Spache, our IRA President. 

The first council is now in process 
of being formed. It will be known 
as Western Australia Council of 
IRA. Under consideration is the 
possibility of holding an IRA con- 
ference at one of the meetings of the 
Australian and New Zealand Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science. 


Germany 


The Werler Arbeitskreis Council 
1958-1959 officers are: President, 
Mr. John Owen Regan (D.N.D. 
School, C.A.P.O., Werl, Germany) ; 
Vice-President, Miss Christine Swan- 
son; and Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Helen Morril. 
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Hawaii 


Miss Jean Schellinger, President 
of the Ka Hui Heluhelu Council 
(Honolulu), attended the University 
of Chicago Reading Conference this 
past summer. During her stay she 
visited IRA executive headquarters 
and talked with Dr. James M. Mc- 
Callister, IRA Executive Secretary- 
Treasurer. Miss Schellinger ordered 
for Council use in their 1958-1959 
program the tape recordings of Dr. 
Gray's and Dr. Austin’s presenta- 
tions at the Third Annual Meeting 
of IRA in Milwaukee. 


Arizona 


The Arizona Intermediate Coun- 
cil was organized on a state-wide 
basis in the spring of 1958 in 
Phoenix. Elected officers were: Mrs. 
Lillian R. Hinds, President, and Dr. 
Ray Rucker, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Upon Dr. Rucker’s acceptance of 
the position of Dean of Men at 
National College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois, Dr. J. T. Hunt 
was appointed Acting Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

The Council scheduled aluncheon- 
workshop meeting during the Ari- 
zona Education Association Meeting 
at Arizona State College, Tempe, 
on October 31-November 1. 


Kansas 


The Northeast Kansas Council is 
in the process of being organized. 
It will draw its membership from 
fifteen counties in that area. Assist- 
ing the Council is Dr. Robert W. 
Ridgway, Director of Elementary 
Education, of the University of 


Kansas, and IRA Organization 
Committee Member for Kansas. 

The date for the Second Kansas 
Statewide Reading Conference was 
October 4. The program plans in- 
cluded descriptions and discussions 
of successful reading programs in the 
state — individualized reading in- 
struction, the Joplin Plan, remedial 
programs, and developmental pro- 
grams at the secondary level. 


Louisiana 


The North Louisiana Reading 
Association is planning a meeting for 
four to five hundred people to be 
held in February or March, 1959. 
The Board of Directors would like 
to obtain as a keynote speaker a 
reading consultant or specialist from 
another country. If anyone knows of 
such a person here on an exchange 
basis or for study, will you please 
write Mrs. June I. Bayless, Secre- 
tary, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, 
School of Education, Special Edu- 
cation Center, Ruston, Louisiana. 


New York 


The North Country Council held 
its first reading conference on Satur- 
day, September 20, 1958, at the 
State University Teachers College at 
Potsdam. Seventy-five people served 
on the Planning, Publicity, and 
Registration Committees. Sixteen 
workshop - discussion groups were 
planned for all levels from the pri- 
mary through high school. The 
administrators and the boards of 
education expressed their interest 
and support by subsidizing the con- 
ference to the extent of five cents per 
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New Developmental Reading Materials 

Designed to Increase Effective Use of Skills 
Employed in the Total Reading Situation 

A Report to Teachers of Reading from C-B Educational Films 


In the area of reading improvement, 
the teacher has available a variety of 
instructional aids that relate to only 
one or two aspects of reading. 

The new C-B Series on Develop- 
mental Reading, which was evolved 
from studies conducted at Stanford 
University and the City College of 
San Francisco, provides materials that 
are designed to (1) increase the effec- 
tive use of skills employed in the total 
reading situation and (2) increase 
reading rates, comprehension,concen- 
tration and retention. 

The series consists of a motivating 
sound film, 12 developmental reading 
films that embody new techniques 
and devices, a Teacher’s Manual that 
includes introductory lesson plans and 
a teaching guide for each one of the 
reading films, and a 154-page Student 
Workbook with 25 carefully chosen 
reading selections among which inter- 
relationships exist that stimulate com- 
prehension, retention and recall. 

The materials can be utilized both 
for short, intensive reading training 


sessions and for semester courses in 
reading improvement. Thus the 
teacher has available not only a com- 
plete set of instructional materials 
for the total reading situation but 
one that is highly adaptable to 
particular developmental reading 
groups or classes as well. 


Further, the series of teaching 
guides proves stimulating to the ex- 
perienced reading instructor and is of 
measurable assistance to the teacher 
who desires suggestions concerning 
specific methods and techniques to 
employ in improving reading skills. 

Sets of representative materials are 
available for review and analysis. 
Even a brief analysis will, we believe, 
make clear why many educators al- 
ready concur that these new materials 
represent a distinct contribution to 
the field of reading improvement. 

Whether you are interested in read- 
ing aids for immediate use or wish to 
consider materials for subsequent se- 
mesters, a review of the C-B Series 
now will be of value. 


C-B Educational Films - 690 Market Street * San Francisco 4, Calif. 


_____For review and analysis only, please send at no cost a set of representative materials 
in the C-B Series on Developmental Reading. 


Send as soon as your schedule permits. 


Send to arrive on or about (date). If you prefer only 


a descriptive brochure at this time, check here. 


Name 
Title 
Address 


City State 
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pupil within each school district in 
the area. Serving on the workshop 
staff were reading specialists from: 
Farmingdale, Gouverneur, Corning, 
Newark, and Utica; Albany Teach- 
ers College, Plattsburg ‘Teachers 
College, Potsdam Teachers College; 
New York State Department of 
Education; Cornell University; Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Dr. William Sheldon, IRA 
Executive Board Member, addressed 
a junior high school group. 


Northern New England Council 


“Reading Research in Selected 
Public Schools” provided the theme 
of the March meeting held at North- 
eastern University, Boston. A ques- 
tion and discussion period followed 
the presentation of the studies. Mrs. 
Marjorie Follensbee and Mrs. Lor- 
raine Fava, Reading Consultants for 
the Natick Schools, presented a first- 
grade study which stressed systematic 
instruction in letter names and 
sounds, one part of a larger study 
carried on in several communities 
under the direction of Dr. Donald 
D. Durrell. Dr. Olive Eldridge, New- 
ton Principal, told of her findings in 
developing a classroom adjustment 
scale suitable for use with first-grade 
children. Mrs. Katherine Hall, 
Director of Reading at Wellesley 
High School, spoke on “A Study of 
Reading Improvement and School 
Grades.” Cases illustrated how im- 
provement in reading was reflected 
in subject matter grades. Miss Nancy 
Stover, social worker at the Judge 
Baker Foundation, reported that 
learning difficulties complicate the 


lives of children in “Clinical Study 
of Certain Learning Difficulties.” 
The high interest of the council 
members resulted in plans for an 
annual research meeting. 


Ohio 


The Daytyn Area Reading Coun- 
cil set November 22 for the second 
meeting of the year, in Fairborn, 
Ohio. This year’s theme is “The 
Function of Reading in the Life of 
the Child” ; the aspect to be explored 
at this meeting was “What Are the 
Modern Child’s Interests?” Centers 
of interest were psychology, science, 
current events, mass media, the 
library, and recreation. 


Southern New England Council 


The Annual Summer Dinner 
Meeting was held in conjunction 
with the Annual Conference on 
Reading and the Language Arts 
sponsored by the University of 
Rhode Island. Dr. Robert C. Auker- 
man, Director of the Reading Con- 
ference and Council Program Chair- 
man, introduced the keynote speaker, 
Dr. Bill Martin, noted author and 
story-teller. Distinguished guests were 
Dr. ‘H. Alan Robinson, Hofstra 
College, Long Island (former IRA 
Advertising Manager for THE 
ReapiInc TEACHER); Dr. Helen 
Scott, Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Tom Nally, University 
of Rhode Island; and Dr. Charles 
Letson, Montclair, New Jersey. 

During the business meeting the 
officers for 1958-1959 were elected: 
President, Mr. Irving Baker, Spring- 
field, Mass.; First Vice-President, 
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Dr. Robert Aukerman; Second Vice- 
President, Miss Letitia Burnley, Pas- 
coag, R.I.; Corresponding Secretary, 
Miss Esther Grove, Kingstown, R. 
I.; Recording Secretary, Miss Hope 
Arnold, Allentown, R. I.; Treasurer, 


Miss K. Claire Kind, North Provi- 
dence, R. I. Directors of the Execu- 
tive Board for a three-year term are 
Miss Elizabeth Fisler, North Attle- 
boro, Mass., and Mr. Martin Salz, 
Storrs, Conn. 


(Continued from Page 117) 


The coefficient between SCAT and 
average grades was .703; the coeffi- 
cient between STEP Reading and 
average grades was ./13; and a co- 
efficient of .727 was found between 


WISC and average grades. No sta- 
tistical differences were found among 
these coefficients, suggesting all 
three tests predicted average school 
grades with equal effectiveness. 


(Continued from Page 124) 


ZweEic, Ricuarp L. The Reading 
Guidance Center, Inc., 5845 Atlan- 
tic Ave., Long Beach 5, Calif. Results 
of study of junior high school pupils 


yielded no statistically significant dif- 
ferences in reading achievement of 
groups taught by visual, auditory, or 
kinesthetic techniques. 


Grades 7, 8, 9. 


the best American and British sources, fiction and non- 
fiction, contemporary and classic. Stimulating study aids. 
Texts, Teacher’s Editions, Teacher’s Guides, Tests. The 


series is now complete — Books One, Two, Three for 


READING ROUNDUP, 1958 edition 
Witty, Peterson, Parker, Welsh 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Selections chosen from 


Dear Friends, 


I have corresponded with so many 
of you this fall that I feel as if this 
were just another personal letter to 
an IRA member. 

May I first offer my greetings to 
the dozen or more new councils that 
have joined us thus far this year. 
I know you have been ably assisted 
by Dr. LaVerne Strong in planning 
your constitution and organization. 
If you need assistance in planning 
programs or membership drives, Dr. 
Strong and Dr. H. Alan Robinson, 
Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee, will be glad to advise you. 
I welcome you to membership in the 
international organization and am 
certain you will enjoy its contribu- 
tions to your professional growth. 

Speaking of the international 
nature of our organization, I know 
you will be happy to learn that 
efforts are being made to form coun- 
cils in Australia, England, Germany, 
and other countries. Meanwhile our 
Canadian membership continues to 
grow both in councils and individual 
members, thanks to the efforts of 
Clare Routley in Toronto and Doro- 
thy Lampard in Alberta. 

Our first Board of Directors meet- 
ing is scheduled in New York on 
November 1. Since I am writing this 
note in late September, I cannot tell 
you of the Board’s actions at this 


Message from the President 


time. But I have no doubt that by 
the time this is in print, you will 
have seen the results of some of the 
Board’s decisions in the form of a 
council newsletter, possible increase 
in the size of THe Reapinc TEACH- 
ER, announcement of the theme of 
the Annual Conference, etc. 

I know that at the moment you 
are looking forward to the Christmas 
recess. May I offer you my personal 
best wishes and those of the Board 
of Directors for a very restful and 
happy Christmastime. 

—GeorceE D. SPACHE 


Nominations for President-elect 
and the Board of Directors will be 
made by the Elections Committee 
from suggestions submitted by indi- 
vidual members. Candidates should 
be thoroughly familiar with the 
organization and should have had 
experience with a local or regional 
council, an IRA Committee, or some 
segment of the organization’s work. 
Please send your suggestions to the 
Chairman of the Elections Commit- 
tee, Nancy Larrick, Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Each name should be accompanied 
by a 50-word statement of the quali- 
fications which that person has for 
office. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


INTERNATIONAL READING ASSOCIATION 


President: GrorcE D. SPACHE, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
President-Elect: A, StERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
Past President: ALBERT J. Harris, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer: JAMES M. MCCALLISTER, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
Directors: 
PHILLIP B. SHAw, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Lina C. SmiTH, Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Penna. 
DorotHy LAMpaRD, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Davip H. RussELi, University of California, Berkeley, California 
MILpreD A. Dawson, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
HELEN M. RoBINsOoN, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
RALPH C. STAIGER, Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Constitution and By-Laws: ELIZABETH A. SIMPSON 
Elections: NANCY LARRICK 
Publications: Nita B. SMITH 
Studies and Research: ‘THEODORE CLYMER 
Program: A. STERL ARTLEY 
Local Arrangements: MARGARET ROBINSON 
Evaluation: EMMETT A. BETTS 
Elva Knight Research Fund: MARIAN KINGSBURY 
Publicity: DoroTHY K. BRACKEN 
Organization: LAVERNE STRONG 
Associate Chairman: CLARE B. ROUTLEY 
Membership: H. ALAN ROBINSON 
Conference Promotion: CLARE B. ROUTLEY 
Membership Standards: CHARLES T, LETSON 


THE READING TEACHER EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Chairman: RussELt G. STAUFFER, Reading-Study Center, University of Delaware, 
Newark, Del. 

J. ALLEN FicureL (Pittsburgh Public Schools, University of Pittsburgh), The 

Sunwood, Buckboard Trail, Allison Park 2, Pa. 

Jack Lippert, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

WiLu1AM S. Gray, The Department of Education, The University of Chicago 

Lou La Brant, Kansas City University, Kansas City, Mo. 

JEANNE CHALL, City College of New York, New York, N. Y. 

A. STERL ARTLEY, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

H. ALAN Rosinson, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y. 

PHILLIP SHAW, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

May HILt ARBUTHNOT, 2263 Demington Drive, Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio 

ALVINA TREUT Burrows, School of Education, New York University, New York, 
N. ¥. 

RUTH STRICKLAND, School of Education, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 

LELAND B. JAcoss, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 

KATHLEEN B. HEsTeR, Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

DorotHy LAMPARD, Faculty of Education, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Can. 

ALTHEA Beery, Supervisor of Elementary Education, Board of Education, 608 
East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

J. R. McIntosu, The University of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C., Can. 

PauL Witty, School of Education, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
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THE EYE 


The new eye-movement camera provides the 
teacher of reading, the reading diagnostician, 
and the vision specialist with a truly objective 
and practical means for measuring the level of 
the Fundamental Reading Skill: the way a person 
has learned to use his eyes in reading with 
any functional or interpretive difficulties in 
effect. Because eye-movements during reading 
are relatively involuntary in nature, they reveal 
much valuable information regarding the overall 
efficiency and organization of the reader. 


UC! JORATORIES 
PROSPECT STREET, HUNTINGTON, NEW YORK 
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The Doteh 
First Reading Books 


Real life stories in interest filled books written especially to 
provide independent reading for the first grader. Children are 
delighted to find books they can really read to themselves—like 
Mother and Dad! These fascinating stories are written almost 
entirely with the easier half (110 words) of the Dolch 220 Basic 
Sight Words and with the 95 commonest Nouns. Emphasis is 
placed on stories and content for easy practice reading rather than 
on a picture type book. These are fun reading books that will fill 
the need for easy-to-read stories for the primary grades. Side 
sewn, reinforced in sturdy cloth bindings, pictures in color, 
attractive jackets, 534 x 8, 64 pages. List, $2.00. Net $1.50. 


In The Woods True stories about animals in the woods. 
Monkey Friends Monkeys make funny playmates! 

On The Farm Farm animals do surprising things. 
Tommy's Pets A city boy enjoys pets in the city. 


Zoo Is Home Zoo keepers tell amazing animal stories. 


Write today for our free catalog describing these new First Reading 
Books, and all the Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Champaign, Illinois 
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